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French edition of Bluntschli’s 

“International Law Codified,” 
Mr. E. Laboulaye wrote these sig- 
nificant sentences: “Steam and elec- 
tricity have so mixed peoples up, so 
run together all civil and commercial 
interests, that men have clearly seen 
all the horror and folly of war, all the 
wisdom and beauty of 
peace. By repeating, 
with every possible va- 
riation, that labor and 
exchange are the law of 
the world, that therein 
only are found the hap- 
piness of peoples and 
the greatness of states, 
economists have every- 
where propagated ideas 
promotiveof peace. Pub- 
licists have followed 
them in this fruitful 
path. The political ideal 
has changed, and so 
changed that we are not 
far from having done 
with the old, destructive 
admiration which our 
fathers had for those scourges of hu- 
manity called conquerors. Napoleon 
is decreasing; Washington is increas- 
ing. To abolish war, or at least to 
limit it and cut off some of its barba- 
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rism, to carry to the ends of the earth 
the blessings of labor and of peace,— 
such is to-day the great ambition of 
peoples. It must be made that of 
kings and ministers of state.” 

There may be doubt as to whether 
Laboulaye’s estimate of the ambition 
of peoples was not much too high for 
his day, or even for ours. But the 
same thought has, in 
one way or another, 
been repeated by a mul- 
titude of pens since he 
wrote. If he were living 
now he would certainly 
feel that, with the prog- 
ress that is being made 
toward the constitution 
of the different peoples 
into a world-society, 
kings and ministers have 
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¥ ripened, beyond his ex- 


pectation, into peace- 
makers. The Interna- 
tional Peace Conference 
just held at The Hague 
furnishes abundant proof 
of this. 

It was an emperor 
who issued the great peace mani- 
festo calling for the conference. 
“The oldest queen in the world 
and the youngest queen in _ the 
world,” as a preacher at The 
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THE HOUSE IN THE 
Hague felicitously referred to Vic- 
toria and Wilhelmina, are strongly, 
almost passionately devoted to the 
peace ideal. The other sovereigns of 
Europe, the Emperor of Austria, the 
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King of Italy, the Queen Regent of 
Spain, Oscar of Sweden and Norway, 
and most of the rest are not, as a rule, 
one whit more given to love of war 
than their subjects. The presidents 
of nearly all the republics of the 
world are quite as advanced in their 
ideas of peace as the peoples whose 
representatives they are. When 
Nicholas of Russia’ asked for the 
Peace Conference, these sovereigns 
and presidents responded with a read- 
iness and earnestness with which the 
peoples hardly kept pace. 

As to Laboulaye’s ministers of 
state, won to the ideas which he at- 
tributed to peoples, if he had been at 
The Hague he would have found 
them there. One of the most satis- 
factory and significant features of the 
conference was the evidently sincere 
and earnest and what, as the delibera- 
tions went on, showed itself to be the 
persistent wish of most of the mem- 
bers to do something real toward the 
promotion of a better understanding 
between the nations and toward lay- 
ing the foundations of a durable 
peace, out of which should come ulti- 
mate disarmament. There may have 
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interest in this wish; there were repu- 
tations at stake, and national honor 
too, though of an order somewhat 
novel; it would have been wholly un- 
natural if motives of this sort had not 
played their part in keeping the men 
of the conference up to their duty. 
But any one who came into contact 
with them and watched their course 
from day to day as to the objects be- 
fore them, as I was permitted to do to 
so considerable 
an extent, was 
forced to believe 
that the motives 
which actuated 
them, with excep- 
tions, of course, 
were a sincere re- 
gard for the good 
of the world and 
a true desire to 
use the occasion 
before them, to 
the fullest extent 
possible, for the 
promotion of that 
good. They were 
representatives of 
the governments 
and peoples from 
which they had 
come; they felt 
deeply their re- 
sponsibility to 
that large and 
growing public 
sentiment inallthe 
civilized nations, 
which is loudly 
demanding dura- 
ble peace and re- 
lief from the ex- 
hausting burdens of incessantly grow- 
ing armaments. But they were, many 
of them at any rate, more than this; 
they were representatives of them- 
selves. They thought, spoke and acted 
as if the affair which they had in hand 
had been their own. This was distinct- 
ly true of the leaders in the delibera- 
tions, to whom was due in no small 
measure the admirable spirit which 
pervaded the conference from begin- 
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ning to end; but it was true no less of 
a large number of the silent men who 
only listened, thought and voted. 
Hereafter, therefore, it may be ex- 
pected that peoples on the one hand, 
and kings and ministers of state on 
the other, will move together in the 
attainment of what Laboulaye calls 
the blessings of peace and of labor. 
It is somewhat difficult to speak of 
a conference which one has seen only 
from the outside. 
But the inside of 
a thing can often 
be very well 
judged from the 
outside. This is 
peculiarly true of 
assemblies of 
men, which in 
these days have 
no secrets. The 
attempt was made 
in the beginning 
to keep the pro- 
ceedings of the 
committees and 
sub-committees 
secret. But this 
was found to be 
practically impos- 


sible. The lead- 
ing speeches 


were, either “for 
substance of doc- 
trine” or literally, 
in the newspapers 
before they were 
cold. Members 
would talk “con- 
2 fidentially” to 
~ their friends, and 
these to others. 
So it came to pass that the en- 
terprising men of the press, some 
of whom, in spite of the dearth 
of news, persisted in staying and 
“hunting the hard fox,” to use one of 
Mr. Stead’s phrases, succeeded in 
giving to the world the purport of the 
daily deliberations, of course with 
many glosses of their own. The 
outcome was that the secretaries of 
the committees were authorized to 
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give out daily a brief statement of the 
proceedings ; and after this there was 
little attempt at secrecy. There was 
however, still plenty of opportunity 
for the correspondents to use their 
imaginations and their investigating 
wits. When the incident of the Ger- 
man opposition to arbitration came 
on, the correspondents made the most 
of the fleeting opportunity. This in- 
cident proved to be much less serious 
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dation. Some of the German, Dutch, 
Belgian, French and Italian papers 
had also able and sympathetic repre- 
sentatives present, who did similar 
service. I was amazed at the dearth 
of American correspondents, and 
have puzzled my wits to account for 
it. 

Looking at the conference per se, 
the chief thing of interest about it was 
the men of which it was composed. 
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than for the moment was feared. The 
manner in which it was blazoned to 
the world had much to do with les- 
sening its harmfulness. I must bear 
testimony to the excellent service 
done by many of the correspondents 
in promoting the work of the confer- 
ence. The English representatives 
of the Daily News, the Chronicle, the 
Times, the Standard and the Manches- 
ter Guardian deserve special commen- 


It would not be easy to gather to- 
gether from living statesmen, diplo- 
mats and publicists a finer body of 
men. Thirty-three of them were 
actual ambassadors and _ ministers 
plenipotentiary of their governments 
to foreign countries; five were ex- 
ministers of foreign affairs; several 
others were or had been in cabinet 
positions ; some were connected with 
departments. of justice; three were 
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senators, and four members of houses 
of representatives, two of whom were 
presidents of their respective bodies ; 
two were university presidents, and 
five professors of eminence. The 
technical delegates, of whom there 
were two or more connected with 
each of the delegations from the 
larger powers, were among the most 
distinguished in their countries, and 
for the most part they were in thor- 
ough sympathy with the aims of the 
conference. 

Germany had five delegates and 
one secretary; the United States six 
delegates (Mr. F. W. Holls, the sec- 
retary, ranking as a delegate) and 
three secretaries; Austria-Hungary, 
six delegates; Belgium, three dele- 


gates; China, three; Denmark, two 
delegates and one attaché; Spain, 


three delegates and one attache; 
France, six delegates, four secretaries 
and two assistant secretaries; Great 
Britain, five delegates and three sec- 
retaries; Greece, one delegate and a 
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secretary; Italy, five delegates and 
two secretaries; Japan, four dele- 
gates; Luxemburg, two; Mexico, 
two; Holland, five; Persia, two, with 
two secretaries; Portugal, four; Rou- 
mania. three; Russia, eight delegates 
and five secretaries; Servia, three 
delegates; Siam, four, with one at- 
tache ; Sweden and Norway, five, with 
a secretary; Switzerland, three, with 
a secretary; Turkey, four, with four 
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Chairman of the British Commission. 


secretaries; Bulgaria, two delegates. 
There were thus ninety-six delegates 
and thirty-two secretaries and _ at- 
tachés, not to mention the honorary 
president of the conference, Mr. W. 
H. de Beaufort, Dutch Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Secretary- 
General, Mr. J. C. N. Van Eys, and 
three of his staff not otherwise cen- 
nected with any of the delegations. 
It will thus be seen that there was 
no uniformity in the number of dele- 
gates sent, each country following 


very much its own genius in the mat- 
ter of appointment. The size of the 
countries came little into considera- 
tion. But each delegation had only 
one vote in the deliberations, the 
smaller weighing as much here as the 
larger. It must not be inferred from 
this that all the nations had equal 
weight in shaping the work of the 
conference. The lead was taken and 
the chief influence exercised by the 
representatives of the great powers,— 
Great Britain, Russia, the United 
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Chairman of the American Commission. 


States, France, Italy, Germany. 
Among the smaller powers, Belgium 
and Holland took the first place, by 
reason of the distinguished ability 
and wisdom of some of their com- 
missioners. In the actual shaping of 
the measures adopted, they were not 
outclassed by any of the countries. 
Switzerland might have been ex- 
pected to rank with them, but unfor- 
tunately the first Swiss delegate was 
early called away because of the 
death of his daughter in a distressing 
railway accident. 


Turning to the individual men, we 
find an interesting study. From the 
public point of view, there were five 
men who were eminent and influen- 
tial above all others: Mr. de Staal, 
the president; Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
chairman of the British commission ; 
Mr. White of the American, Mr. 
Bourgeois of the French, and Mr. 
Beernaert of the Belgian were easily 
the leaders, and in large measure 
gave the conference both its spirit 
and direction. Mr. de Staal, con- 
trary to what one would suspect from 
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seeing his picture, is a small, some- 
what delicate man. He has a very 
cultivated and refined face, which re- 
veals both strength and gentleness. 
His voice is low and soft, and he 
speaks in a way that indicates perfect 
self-possession. He has an appre- 
ciative, conciliatory disposition, and 
sees quickly the merits of another’s 
position. He did not seem in the 
least disposed to dictate to the con- 
ference, though feeling fully the po- 
sition which Russia held in it. Some 
of the correspondents considered this 
evidence of a lack of strength. It 
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was quite the opposite. It indicated 
not only strength, but wisdom as 
well. The least dictatorialness or 
stubbornness of opinion on his part 
would have ruined the conference. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote was in some 
respects the most important man at 
The Hague. As the chief represent- 
ative of Great Britain, he was natu- 
rally much in evidence. But his 
prominence was due quite as much to 
his personal characteristics. He has 
not only abilities of a high order, but 
a large and generous heart. which age 
has only made more perfect. There 
is nothing narrow or insular about 
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him. He is approachable anywhere, 
and sociable in the best sense of the 
word. His nature goes out in sin- 
cere and sympathetic interest toward 
every one whom he meets. His spirit 
and manner, therefore, did much to 
create in the conference the admira- 
ble spirit of concord which pervaded 
it almost without exception from be- 
ginning to end. His prominence was 
further increased by his profound per- 
sonal interest in the object for which 
the conference met, and by the fact 
that the scheme of arbitration which 
he presented was adopted as the basis 
of the plan to be 
worked out. He 
and Mr. de Staal 
were much to- 
gether, and re- 
minded one some- 
times of affectionate 
twin brothers—an 
example _ which 
Englishmen and 
Russians would all 
do well to follow. 
Though ofnearly the 
same age, they are 
very unlike phys- 
ically, Sir Julian be- 
ing tall and stout, 
Mr. de Staal small 
of stature and of 
frame. In geniality 
and goodness of 
heart they are much 
alike. 

Andrew D. White, chairman of the 
American commission, was one of 
the best equipped and most influen- 
tial men in the conference. His ripe 
scholarship and wide diplomatic ex- 
perience, coupled with an exception- 
ally clear and critical intellect and a 
thoroughly humane and honest heart, 
eminently fitted him for his position. 
He is small physically, and not very 
robust in health. Socially he was 
less seen than Mr. de Staal or Mr. 
Pauncefote, partly on account of his 
health, but also, I judged, from natu- 
ral disposition. But in straightfor- 
ward and intelligent devotion to duty 
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he had no superior. He went to the 
conference, like many others, very 
sceptical as to its success. He hesi- 
tated long on this account about ac- 
cepting the appointment. But once 
at The Hague, he threw the whole 
weight of his position as chief of the 
American commission on the side of 
serious and honest effort to solve in a 
practical way the problems set for 
solution. It was due to him as much 
as to any one else that scepticism 
soon disappeared, and that the mem- 
bers entered upon their work with the 
determination to accomplish all that 
could reasonably be expected. In 
this he was loyally supported by his 
American colleagues. It has often 
been said that American diplomats 
have little weight in councils along 
with Europeans. But of this I saw 
no sign at The Hague. If the Amer- 
ican commission was not absolutely 
first, it was not surpassed in weight 
by any other; and I did not once hear 
the Spanish war alluded to as having 
anything to do with it. The fact is 
that ability, good sense and devotion 
to duty always tell in any serious 
council of men, and it does not take 
a war to make an opening for them. 
Mr. Léon Bourgeois, chief of the 
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French deputation, now recognized 
as the foremost public man in France, 
was one of the most practical and 
businesslike of the first delegates. I 
was told that at the very opening of 
the deliberations 
he was determined 
that things should 
“march,” as the 
French say,—that 
there should be as 
little red tape as 
possible about the 
proceedings. This 
reputation he sus- 
tained throughout 
as chairman of the 
Section on Arbi- 
tration. No man 
had a deeper ap- 
preciation than he 
of the importance 
of the task in- 
trusted to the con- 
ference. When the 
crisis in France 
produced by the 
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resignation of the Dupuy ministry 
came on, and France needed at the 
head of the cabinet the most capable 
and upright of her public men, Mr. 
Bourgeois, when called home and of- 
fered the premiership, declined it. He 
said he believed that he could serve 
his country better by staying at The 
Hague. The success of any confer- 
ence is assured which 
has a few such men in 
it. 

The fifth of the leaders 
in the conference was 
Mr. Auguste Beernaert, 
chairman of the Belgian 
commission and _presi- 
dent of the Belgian 
House of Representa- 
tives. He is a man of 
commanding presence 
and equally command- 
ing abilities. He is one 
lof the clearest sighted 
and farthest sighted of 
the statesmen of conti- 
nental Europe, and if he 
were a citizen of one of 
the great powers he 
would easily play a 
Gladstonian role in pub- 
lic affairs. Though 
coming from a_ small 
country, he figured 
among the leading spir- 
its in the conference by 
the simple right of intel- 
lectual and moral supe- 
riority. It is needless to 
say that he took an ad- 
vanced and progressive 
attitude, though tem- 
ipered by wise conserva- 
ltism. 

There was another set of men 
whose eminence appeared from an- 
other point of view, viz., that of prac- 
tical work in the committees. Fore- 
most among these may be mentioned 
Professor Martens of Russia, chair- 
man of the section on the Rules of 
War; Senator Descamps of Belgium, 
chairman of the Drafting Committee 
on Arbitration; Professor Renault of 
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Paris, Mr. Van Karnebeek, Den Beer 
Poortugael and Mr. Asser of Holland, 
Sir John C. Ardagh of Great Britain, 
Baron Bildt of Scandinavia, Captain 
Mahan and Mr. Holls of the United 
States commission. There were, of 
course, other men who aided much in 
the deliberations, and more would 
have done so but for the obstacle of 
language. Many of the 
men whose names 
scarcely ever appeared 
as taking part in the 
discussions were of the 
greatest value in help- 
ing to shape in private 
the opinions and plans 
of the separate delega- 
tions. 

Professor de Martens 
is known’ throughout 
the world for his work 
in international law. He 
was reputed to be the 
author of the finely 
worked-out arbitration 
scheme brought by Mr. 
de Staal to the confer- 
ence. He has a genius 
for plans and schemes 
and detail work. He is 
a man of medium stat- 
ure, with a quick-glanc- 
ing, penetrating eye and 
a quick, vital step. He 
has a somewhat unusual 
head, which is about 
equally developed to- 
ward all quarters of the 
world, marking him out 
at once as a man of cos- 
mopolitan principles and 
tendencies. His pictures 
him scant justice. 
He has a great dislike for interviews. 

Senator Descamps of Belgium is an 
expert in matters of international jus- 
tice. He is the author of the well- 
known plan for an international tri- 
bunal of arbitration adopted by the 
Interparliamentary Peace Union. He 
has just published an important book 
entitled “Le Droit de la Paix et de 
la Guerre.” As chairman of the Ar- 
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bitration Drafting 
Committee he held the 
most important practi- 
cal position in the con- 
ference. He is still a 
young man, of fine 
presence, full of vigor 
and of faith in human- 
ity, and much may be 
expected of him in any 
future work of the sort 
done at The Hague. 
Mr. Louis Renault is 
a distinguished profess- 
or in the law faculty 
of Paris. He is tall and 
slim, smooth shaven, 

with a serious, studi- eliapicpasanegaas 
ous face, and looks lla 
very much like an 

American clergyman of the old school. The 
scheme extending the Red Cross convention to 
maritime warfare was chiefly drawn by him. It 
was so well done as to be accepted with great satis- 
faction almost as it came from his hand. The 
three Dutch delegates mentioned above were all 
prominent in their committees, Mr. Asser having 
few superiors in the conference. 

Captain Mahan of the United States commis- 
sion would command attention anywhere. He is 
every inch a gentleman, tall, straight, self-poised, 
and having a face of extraordinary refinement alto- 
gether unusual in men of his profession. He made 
himself strongly felt in committee in presenting 
the demand of the United States that private prop- 
erty at sea in time of war should be made invio- 
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lable. In social circles he was always 
the object of some one’s eye. Mr. 
Holls went to The Hague unknown 
as a public man. Few Americans 
outside of New York City had ever 
heard of him. But he came at once 
to the front in his committee, and had 
large influence in general in the con- 
ference. The mediation scheme 
adopted was virtually his as finally 
framed. In the drafting of the arbi- 
tration scheme he had much influ- 
ence. In bringing the representa- 
tives of Germany into concord with 
the rest he was most influential, 
partly, no doubt, because of his pre- 
vious friendship with Dr. Zorn of the 
German commission. Mr. Holls is a 
man of robust physique, of vigorous, 
direct and aggressive mental faculties, 
and has a good supply of hard com- 
mon sense. He knows German and 
French well. He works with the 
methods of the lawyer, and aroused 
the distrust of the correspondents by 
what they considered his quibbling 
and perfectly useless attempts to 
cover his tracks from their scent. 

As to delegations, those were most 
influential to which the various men 
above mentioned belonged. The 
Italian commission must, however, 
be included with them. Count Nigra, 
though not so prominent as the five 
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leaders described, was a very able and 
fine-spirited man. He, with his col- 
leagues, worked steadilv for the best 
results. One of the four arbitration 
plans submitted was brought by him, 
and as a vice-president of the Arbi- 
tration Section he rendered valuable 
assistance in shaping the plan finally 
drawn around the British proposals. 
The German delegation attracted 
attention for several reasons. Pro- 
fessor Stengel’s pamphlet on “Per- 
petual Peace,” written some time be- 
fore and without any reference to the 
conference, had already brought the 
whole delegation under suspicion. 
This distrust was increased by the 
manner in which Count von Munster 
and his colleagues at first held aloof 
from active participation in the pro- 
ceedings. When Dr. Zorn, after the 
arbitration work was well along, un- 
expectedly presented the German ob- 
jections, the committee was for the 
moment half paralyzed. There was 
at first a disposition on the part of 
some to ignore Germany and go on 
without her. But, on second thought, 
it was seen that if Germany should 
stay out of the arrangement its effect- 
iveness would be greatly impaired. 
So leading members of some of the 
commissions deliberately set about, 
in a conciliatory spirit, to try to over- 
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come Germany's objec- 
tions. A small deputa- 
tion even went to Ber- 
lin. Germany’s re- 
sponse to this kindly 
appeal was immediate, 
and afterwards her dele- 
gates worked in good 
spirit with the others, 


though not in entire 
agreement. There was 


no finer exhibition than 
that brought out by this 


incident of the splendid anctg 
VON 


spirit of friendliness BARONESS 
and cooperation which 
prevailed throughout the conference 
from the moment that Mr. de Beau- 
fort and Mr. de Staal gave the noble 
keynote at the first sitting. This spirit 
wrought miracles in making easy 
of accomplishment, in considerable 
measure, the purpose for which the 
meeting had been called. 

Count von Munster, head of the 
German commission, was about the 
tallest man among the delegates. He 
is an old, experienced diplomat, now 
representing Germany at Paris. He 
was not approachable by outsiders, 
though of charming address in social 
circles. His reserve was due in part, 
possibly, to the attitude of Germany, 
in part to his age, and in part to the 
atmosphere of suspicion in which he 
lives at Paris. Dr. Zorn, of the 
K6nigsberg University, was most 
prominent among the Germans, 
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WILLIAM T. STEAD. 


SUTTNER. 

DR. W. EVANS DARBY. 
though Professor Stengel and the 
two technical delegates were also 


men of much ability. 

The Japanese delegation was an in- 
teresting one. Baron Hayashi, its 
chairman, is a man of fine presence 
and looks much more like a Eu- 
ropean than the common Japanese. 
He, with his colleagues, was in 
strong sympathy with the aims of the 
conference, especially with the idea 
of a system of general arbitration. 
The Chinese first delegate, with his 
wife and boy, attracted a good deal of 
attention, but chiefly socially. 

The Turkish delegation was ccn- 
spicuous in two ways, first by its op- 
position to arbitration, under instruc- 
tions from the Sultan, and, secondly, 
because of the presence at The 
Hague of representatives of those 
who have suffered so much from 
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Turkish injustice. There was much 
sympathy among members of tlie 
conference for these men and their 
cause, but the purpose for which tie 
delegates had met precluded the 
doing of anything direct for them. 
One could not help feeling the anom- 
aly of such a country as Turkey 
being represented in a peace confer- 
ence. The outsiders were not the 
only ones who felt this anomaly, es- 
pecially after the first Turkish dele- 
gate, Turkhan Pacha, had sent Mr. 
Ahmed Riza, of the Young Turkey 
party, a challenge to fight a duel, be- 
cause of a lecture delivered by the 
latter in The Hague. Turkey had 
no real influence in the conference. 
She was there only by sufferance. 

All of the deputations were supposed 
to have representatives on each of the 
three sections, and most of them con- 
tributed in one way and another to- 
ward working out the details of the 
reports finally made. Several able 
men, like Mr. Seth Low and Captain 
Crozier, who were not so much heard 
from in the general deliberations, had 
a powerful influence in the work of 
their own commissions and in a pri- 
vate way. Much of the best work 
was done in this way. The Austrian 
delegation, though it had some 
strong men, did not seem to have 
much share in the deliberations, pos- 
sibly because of the distracted state 
of the dual empire and the overmas- 
tering position of Germany in the 
Triple Alliance. The Duke of 
Tetuan gave some prominence to the 
Spanish commission. With the ex- 
ception of Belgium and Holland, the 
small powers had little to do with 


shaping the measures adopted. 
Switzerland contributed something 
through Colonel Kunzli and Mr. 


Odier, both capable men, but would 
have done much more if Dr. Roth 
had not left. Mirza Riza Khan of 
Persia was a charming man, and set 
a whole meeting into fits of laughter 
by a speech on the Czar’s desire for 
disarmament. 

No account of the personnel would 
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be complete without prominent men- 
tion of the Dutch officials connected 
with it. The Queen herself was not 
at The Hague during the conference. 
She came but once, and that was to 
give a reception and express to the 
delegates her profund sympathy with 
the work which they had been sent 
to do. Her reception, to which five 
hundred persons were invited, was 
the most brilliant “function” which 
this generation has seen in Holland. 
She also gave the delegates another 
reception, toward the end of the con- 
ference, at her palace in Amsterdam. 
Queen Wilhelmina is intensely loved 
by her people and seems the idealiza- 
tion of all that is true, beautiful and 
good. Mr. de Beaufort, her Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who was made 
the honorary president of the con- 
ference, is a descendant of the Hu- 
guenots who fled for liberty to Hol- 
land. He is a small, well built man, 
with dark full beard and hair, deeply 
streaked with gray. It is rare to find 
in high position a man so entirely 
free from all appearance of self-im- 
portance. He greatly impresses one 
with his quiet strength, dignity and 
thorough genuineness. I saw him 
frequently, on the street, at the recep- 
tions given by him and Madame 
Beaufort on Friday evenings, at the 
great artistic féte given by the Dutch 
government in honor of the confer- 
ence, and once in his office, and he 
seemed invariably the same simple, 
natural, manly, brotherly man. He 
has thorough sympathy with the 
cause of peace, not only on political 
but also on Christian grounds, as he 
told me. The most laborious posi- 
tion in the conference was that of the 
General Secretary. This position 
was ably filled by Mr. J. C. N. Van 
Eys, Bart., an able and distinguished 
young man, who has already served 
his country as minister at foreign 
courts. 

The Dutch government not only 
put at the service of the conference 
its. “most beautiful historic monu- 
ment,” “the House-in-the-Woods,” 
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but did everything in its power, in 
a social way, to make the delegates 
happy. Its hospitality was gen- 
erous, genuine and becoming. This 
was supplemented by that of the 
foreign ministers residing at The 
Hague, one of the most obliging and 
best liked of whom is Mr. Newel, from 
this country. Altogether the peace- 
ful relations of the conference were 
greatly strengthened by the social 
elements. A fine dinner knows no 
nationality, and a grand soirée is a 
great lubricator of international fric- 
tion joints. 

A considerable number of the 
leading peace workers from different 
countries were present, as was to 
have been expected. They were not 
officially represented in the confer- 
ence, except by a few members of 
the Interparliamentary Peace Union. 
They came because of their living in- 
terest in the cause. They were 
treated with much consideration, and 
had no small influence in developing 
the hopeful and earnest spirit of the 
occasion. They were prudent and 
unobtrusive, and accomplished quite 
as much by their attentive silence as 
by their speech. Mr. John de Bloch, 
whose monumental work of six vol- 
umes on “The Future War” has re- 
ceived such wide notice, though a 
comparatively new worker for peace, 
attracted the greatest attention. He 
is short, thick set, and has a head 
fine enough to serve as an artist’s 
model. He is a rich Russian banker, 
and of high social position. He was 
in charge of the transportation of the 
Russian troops, including sick and 
wounded, during the war of 1877-78, 
and has “seen war,” as he said. I 
never saw any one more absolutely 
possessed of his subject. He did not, 
would not, and I suppose could not 
talk about anything else. He brought 
with him great trunks full of sets of 
his books, which he gave freely to 
members of the conference and 
others. He had long interviews with 
leading delegates. He gave a course 
of lectures, which were attended by 
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He served 
supper in the middle and at the end 
of the lectures free to all comers. War 
under present conditions, as he por- 
trayed its possibilities and illustrated 
it with lantern projections, seemed to 
bristle with terrors, death, bank- 
ruptcy, widespread and _ long-con- 


many of the delegates. 


tinued ruin; and every one who lis- 
tened was anxious to do something 
to bring in at once the era of undis- 
turbed and unarmed peace. 

The Baroness von Suttner, whose 
great story, “Lay Down Your 
Arms,” has gone through twenty 
editions in German and been trans- 
lated into nearly all the tongues of 
western Europe, was present, with 
her husband. She is the foremost 
woman of continental Europe. She 
was admitted to the opening session 
of the conference, the only woman so 
honored. She moved in and out 
among the delegates with almost as 
much attention as if she had been the 
president of the conference. She had 
interviews with leading delegates, in- 
vited them to lunch, and met them in 
various ways. All this she did in a 
quiet, unobtrusive way, but as if by 
natural right. 

The two oldest peace societies in 
the world, the British and the Amer- 
ican, were represented by their sec- 
retaries. Dr. Darby of the former 
had the honor done him of having 
one hundred copies of his recent 
book, “International Tribunals,” dis- 
tributed by Mr. de Staal to the dele- 
gates. This book contains all the 
schemes hitherto drawn for the or- 
ganization of arbitration. It was 
recognized as of great practical value 
in the study of the subject of arbitra- 
tion, and demonstrated that the 
friends of peace have been not simply 
sentimental dreamers, but practical 
workers also. Mr. W. T. Stead, 


whose recent remarkable work in the 
peace crusade and travels in Europe 
and especially to Russia in the inter- 
ests of the conference are so well 
known, was present and _ intensely 
active among the delegates, to try to 














make the conference a_ success. 
Everybody had to listen to him. He 
held delegates up simply by lifting 
his umbrella, as one correspondent 
said, just as a semaphore brings a 
train to halt. As a journalist he 
must have his paper. He somehow 
got control of the Dagblad, the lead- 
ing daily of The Hague, at least to 
the extent of becoming its conference 
editor. He also gave a lecture in the 
city, to a large audience, on the work 
of the conference. Other  distin- 
guished peace workers present were 
Dr. Charles Richet and Emile Ar- 
naud from France; Fredrik Bajer of 
Copenhagen, president of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau; Senator La 
Fontaine of Brussels, with a memo- 
rial signed by more than 100,000 Bel- 
gians; Madame Waszklewicz, organ- 
izer of the Dutch Peace Crusade, 
with a memorial from over 200,000 
of her countrymen; Madame Selenka 
of Munich, one of the most remark- 
able women whom the peace move- 
ment has brought to the front, with 
the great memorial from millions of 


women in eighteen nations; Mr. 
Felix Moscheles of London; Mr. 


Novicow, the distinguished sociologist 
of Odessa; and, not least influential, a 
deputation of six English Friends 
from the Yearly Meeting in London, 
whom Mr. de Staal received with pe- 
culiar pleasure, because “he knew they 
were sincere.” 

The commissioners began their 
work very sceptical as to results. It 
was new work to most of them. But 
the surroundings were all such as to 
encourage them, and the multitudes 
of appeals and expressions of faith 
coming from all lands made it impos- 
sible for them not to try to do their 
best. The best spirit of the time was 
upon them. After a session or two, 
when they had looked into each 


other’s faces and seen what an able 
and helpful corps of fellow-workers 
they had to codperate with, they set 
to work seriously, earnestly and con- 
No body of men ever did 
There was no 


fidently. 
more faithful work. 
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trifling. The committees and sub- 
committees toiled earnestly and pa- 
tiently for nearly two months over 
the problems which had been set for 
them. The finest spirit of concord 
prevailed throughout. The  differ- 
ences in opinion were only such as 
are incident to any great discussion. 
The debates were conducted for the 
most part in a noble and generous 
spirit. There was almost nothing 
that could be called wrangling or 
twitting, no attempt at outwitting or 
beating one another down, no effort 
of representatives of great states to 
override those of small ones. The 
manner in which the deliberations 
were conducted would do honor to 
any national assembly. There was a 
sense of brotherhood, fellowship and 
mutual interest altogether unex- 
pected in so mixed and varied an as- 
sembly. 

It will be a long time before the 
full results of the conference will be 
seen. The fact that it met, with such 
a body of able, disinterested and for 
the most part progressive men, that 
it worked so faithfully and in so fine 
a spirit of mutual appreciation and 
harmony, is of vastly more signifi- 
cance for the future of civilization 
than any direct result accomplished. 
It is a notable proof that humanity 
as a whole has come to a real politi- 
cal consciousness of itself and is 
about to assume the sovereignty of 
the world which inherently belongs 
to it. The parliament of man, of the 
race, has actually begun, and no 
power on earth or under it can stay 
its completion. But the actual ac- 
complishments of the conference are 
very great, and the high character 
and eminence of the delegates at 
home, and the close relations which 
they have maintained with their gov- 
ernments, make it practically certain 
that their conclusions wiil be ratified 
by all of the twenty-six nations repre- 
sented, and probably accepted by a 
number of others. 

The Geneva convention in its full 
significance is to be extended to 








maritime warfare. The rules of war 
drawn up at Brussels in 1874 have 
been recast, and will doubtless be- 
come a fixed part of international 
understanding as to the conduct of 
campaigns when war befalls. The 
American delegates got through al- 
most unanimously a resolution rec- 
ommending a special conference to 
treat the question of private property 
at sea in time of war. But incalcu- 
lably beyond these in meaning and 
value is the scheme for permanent ar- 
bitration. This will doubtless grow 
into something more perfect. But it 
is an exceedingly able and practical 
scheme as it is, as any one may see 
by studying it closely. It is the be- 
ginning of the permanent organiza- 
tion of international justice, and will 
have dealt war a blow from which it 
will never recover. 

The disarmament question was 
deeply felt in the conference. There 
was a general fear to tackle it, but a 
profound feeling that it must be se- 
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riously grappled with in the near 
future. Many of the leading dele- 
gates said that a good arbitration 
system would lead inevitably to dis- 
armament, either by the joint action 
of the nations or their individual ac- 
tion. The whole weight of the con- 
ference, with the exception of Ger- 
many and one or two of her military 
friends, went strongly against the 
present armed and exhausting peace, 
or latent war. The resolution which 
Mr. Bourgeois got through with 
practical unanimity, declaring that 
relief from the present armed condi- 
tion was an object for which the na- 
tions individually should seriously 
strive, came near being the desired 
consummation. It is altogether possi- 
ble that this virtual condemnation by 
the conference of the present rivalry 
of armaments will lead to almost im- 
mediate diplomatic action looking to 
gradual and general reduction. If 
not, then a special conference for this 
purpose is not far away. 





A HOLIDAY. 


By Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 


GAVE my heart a holiday,— 
Companions good are we; 





All care and doubt I put away: 
“Oh, little heart, go free!” 


I threw aside its troubles grave, 
Its worries keen and fine; 

Light as the foam on the crested wave 
I made this heart of mine. 


But first I loosed the bonds it wore, 
And to the earth let fall 

The burden of a love it bore— 
The heaviest load of all. 











THE LOGIC OF CHANCE. 


By Annie Howells Fréchette. 





HAT’S a good idea!” 
Mr. Prior read 
again the following: 
“Owing to the desti- 
tution which is the 
result of the contin- 
ued hard times, it 
behooves every good 
citizen to feel for some less for- 
tunate man who is forced to stand 
idle and listen to the cry of his hun- 
gry children, to give him one crust if 
he has two. We hope our townspeo- 
ple will respond with their usual gen- 
erosity to the appeal for assistance on 
behalf of the worthy poor of the city 
of C We are a comfortable, 
prosperous community ; let us give of 
our plenty. Next Thursday evening a 
concert will be given in the town hall, 
in which the best talent of our music 
loving town will take part, and the 
price of admission to this concert will 
be one potato—or a dozen, or a bagful, 
just as you wish. The bigger the 
hearts, the bigger the heap of potatoes 
will be.” 

Now it so happened that Mr. Prior 
was a young man upon whom what 
he called ‘an idea’ took a strong 
hold, especially when it touched his 
heart as well as his fancy. So after 
reading the above, he communed with 
himself as follows: 

“T’'ll go to that concert, and I'll send 
a wagon load of potatoes! I ought to 
give freely of the wealth which father 
gathered up for me. By Jove! it stirs 
a fellow up to think how a man must 
feel to hear his children crying with 
hunger and having nothing to give 
them.” 

The following day he had occasion 
to make a flying visit to C , the 
city destined to receive of the plenty 
of his native town. In one of the 
stores which he chanced to enter, his 
attention was attracted by something 


which lay upon the “notions” coun- 
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ter. At another time he might not 
have noticed it; but to-day the dull 
little object which lay among the 
feminine dainties presented _ itself 
boldly. It was an odd conceit,—a 
papier-maché potato, perfect in model- 
ling and color. 

“You see it opens. It is a bonbon 
box,” explained the young girl who 
presided at the counter. “You press 
a spring which is covered by one of 
the eyes. It’s awfully cute, isn’t it?” 

The bonbonniére was speedily trans- 
ferred to Mr. Prior’s pocket, and he 
took his way to his train. As he 
rushed homeward, a plan gradually 
took shape in his mind. The next 
morning he went to the bank and di- 
minished his account there by one 
thousand dollars. This sum was inone 
bill, and the bill was crisp and new. 
When he returned to his cheery bach- 
elor quarters, he locked his door and 
withdrew the potato from its tissue- 
paper folds. Opening it, he put the 
neatly folded bill within, and closed 
it with a snap. 

“There, I hope that will do a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of good,’—and 
he turned it about admiringly. “TI can 
imagine the excitement of the commit- 
tee when they discover the joke I’ve 
played on them: for the moment they 
see this they'll know it isn’t a potato. 
They'll never suspect where it came 
from. I don’t think I could have 
given it if I’d had to parade my gift.” 

Mr. Prior presented himself early 
at the town hall next evening, and 
from fingers trembling with excite- 
ment delivered up his precious potato. 
The hall was crowded with an audi- 
ence evidently anxious to betake itself 
to the basement, as soon as the local 
talent was willing, to see the result of 
the novel appeal. At last the end 
came,andtheaudience swarmed down- 
stairs, where a goodly show greeted 
it. A monstrous heap of potatoes 
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filled the centre of the room, and 
around the sides were other farm 
produce and numerous bundles of 
well mended old clothing. Our hero 
quitted the building in an exalted 
state of mind. He was proud of his 
town and his neighborhood; his pride 
even embraced the whole country. 
He said to himself that nowhere but 
in America was such a thing possible. 

The next day he took occasion to 
meet a member of the committee, who 
hinted that there was still a surprise 
in store for the public. Of course 
there was. All day he greeted ac- 
quaintances gayly and harped con- 
stantly upon the charity concert. It 
was the more noticeable, as he had 
always been a retiring young man. 
The affair had evidently carried him 
out of himself. He not only talked 
loudly, but laughed boisterously in the 
hotel office. 

“What ails Prior?” asked one of the 
habitués there. “He seems mightily 
stirred up about something.” 

“He has been acting kind of queer 
for the last day or two. Doesn't take 
anything, does he?” 

“Prior take anything! Why he’s 
as straight as a post.” 

The next issue of the Watchman 
contained the committee’s report. It 
closed thus: “It is with pleasure and 
pride that we anounce the handing in 
of a potato ticket to which was at- 
tached a check for twenty-five dol- 
lars, by one of our public-spirited citi- 
zens, whose name is withheld at his 
own request. Surely we may all feel 
proud to belong to a town which pro- 
duces such a man.” 

That then was the surprise! Mr. 
Prior slept badly that night. Early 
the next morning he went to the man 
who had acted as doorkeeper. 

“Smith, what did they do with the 
potatoes which were taken in at the 
door?” he asked as unconcernedly as 
possible for a man who was growing 
anxious about the success of a joke. 

“The tickets? Oh, just dumped 
them in with the rest.” 

“Dumped them in with the rest!” 
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The perspiration started out upon his 
palms. 

“Why, you didn’t expect us to do 
‘em up in pink cotton, did you?” 

“Dumped them in with the rest!” 
he repeated in a dazed manner. 

“That’s what we did, sir,”” answered 
Smith. 

“T think I’ll take a look at those 
potatoes,” Prior said in a voice which 
he hoped did not tremble. 

“All right. Go gaze at’em. You'll 
find nigh on to a hundred bushel down 
there.” And as Prior’s hat disap- 
peared in the stairway he said to him- 
self, “What can the fool want to look 
at them potatoes for?” 

The anxious man hurried into the 
dimly lighted cellar. His joke had 
miscarried! He must find his thou- 
sand-dollar potato—and find it, too, 
without attracting attention. He was 
morbidly alive to ridicule, and he was 
a modest man. He could not face 
either the ridicule or the praise which 
would be his, should his gift and the 
manner of bestowing it become 
known. 

Prior drew off his gloves. He took 
a long breath and began rapidly to 
sort the potatoes over. Night must 
not overtake him with his work un- 
finished. 

By and by Smith became curious 
and made an errand to the basement. 
“Had a good look at ’em, Mr. Prior?” 
he asked in a patronizing tone. 

“T hope I’m not keeping you from 
any business. Don’t let me detain you 
about the building; I can let myself 
out.” 

“Oh, I ain’t in no hurry,” said 
Smith; and after whistling about for 
a little while he went upstairs. He 
sauntered to the front door of the 
building, where he stood whistling 
until a friend who worked in the livery 
stable near by came along; then he 
stopped and told the friend of Prior’s 
strange interest in the potato heap. 
*“He’s ben down there most an hour— 
just standin’ lookin’ at things.” 

“What’s that for?” asked the friend. 

“Don’t know no more’n you do,” 
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“Let’s find out ;” and the friend led 
the way around to a side window of 
the basement. “I swan if he ain’t 
a-countin’ them potatoes!” 

A little boy with a tin pail who 
was going past, seeing the men look- 
ing in at the window, went to see 
what they were looking at. ‘“What’s 
that man a-doin’ down there?” he 
asked. 

“That’s a crazy man, an’ you'd bet- 
ter clear out, ef you don’t want he 
should nab you,” explained the friend, 
who passed for a very humorous fel- 
low with his circle. 

The little boy backed off and con- 
tinued his way until he met another 
boy, to whom he confided his discov- 
ery; and this boy in his turn shouted 
across the street to another: “There’s 
a crazy man down to the town hall, 
and he’s just slashin’ the beggars’ 
things ’round. Let’s go see him!” 
—and they sped along on either side 
of the street, while the first little boy 
determined to hide his pail in a con- 
venient mortar bed and go back with 
them. 

They swept others into their wake 
as they ran. Stray passers-by were 
attracted by the knot of observers, 
and soon every window was sur- 
rounded. The story told by the jocu- 
lar friend gained such credence, that 
timid women ran nimbly past the 
building, while others with stronger 
nerves joined the men and boys who 
rather grudgingly made room for 
them. 

So absorbed was the object of this 
curiosity that, save for a sense of dis- 
comfort, on account of the dimmer 
light, he was entirely unconscious of 
it. He worked steadily on. The per- 
spiration stood upon his brow, he 
trembled with weariness, and his head 
throbbed from long bending forward. 
He was therefore in no condition to 
meet calmly or with dignity the inter- 
ruption coming in the person of Smith 
who felt that this was a fitting time 
to display his authority. 

“Now, then, Mr. Prior, I think 
vou'd better leave off tossin’ them po- 


i 


tatoes about. I don’t want ’em bruised 
and banged up.” 

Prior looked up sharply—that is as 
sharply as a man can who, suddenly 
assuming an upright position, feels 
himself spinning around in space. 

“T told you not to trouble yourself 
about me, Smith. This is a public 
building; I have a right to stay here 
if I wish.” 

“Not much you haven't. 
git.” 

Mr. Prior took a step toward him. 
“Do you want to get yourself 
thrashed, Smith?” 

“Oh, you come off the roof. I 
guess you ben drinkin’, Mr. Prior. 
You don’t look over steady on your 
feet.” 

With a bound Prior was upon him, 
so unexpectedly that, although Smith 
was more than his match, he fell heav- 
ily to the floor. For a moment he was 
dazed, but then he closed with his as- 
sailant, and they flung themselves 
about the floor in close embrace. The 
potatoes rolled about, and cabbages, 
turnips and pumpkins added to the 
confusion. There was a rush from 
the outside, and the stairway was 
blocked. 

“Stop that fighting!” shouted the 
constable, who had been one of the 
onlookers. 

Public opinion was clearly on the 
side of Smith. Several men sur- 
rounded his panting form, and others 
ran to pick up his hat; while Prior 
was treated with severity, two or three 
peacemakers keeping an unyielding 
erip upon his collar long after he had 
ceased to struggle. 

The town having but just outgrown 
the limits of a village, this breach of 
the peace meant much to the commu- 
nity. Men talked about it on street 
corners: women ran into their neigh- 
bors’ side doors to compare particu- 
lars: and at the next meeting of the 
most influential sewing society the 
wife of the leading clergyman said 
that she did not know what the world 
was coming to,—which caused the la- 
dies present to pass each other scissors 
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and thread in gloomy silence for a 
time. The society young ladies said 
they did not see how they could ever 
notice Mr. Prior again; while several 
young lawyers saw no way out of it 
except through legal proceedings. 

Prior kept much to himself, offering 
no defence for his conduct. This 
naturally had a depressing effect upon 
his social atmosphere and its tem- 
perature sank steadily. 

As the town became more cold and 
virtuous, he became more morose. He 
felt that he had been badly treated, 
that old friends should not have been 
so ready to turn the cold shoulder, 
and he said to himself that he would 
never explain; he would leave the 
place and begin life elsewhere. 

Now as a matter of fact he had 
never really begun life anywhere; he 
had simply been born. Up to this 
time he had never thought whether 
he was even happy: but he now real- 
ized that he was distinctly unhappy. 
He felt that his old friends and neigh- 
bors owed him an apology; and they 
felt that he owed them an explana- 
tion. He gave notice to his landlord 
that after a certain date his rooms 
would be vacant, though he offended 
the town still more deeply by thus 
dropping out of it. 

As he moved about, his horizon 
widened, and his native town did not 
seem so large to him. As a conse- 
quence, the grievance associated with 
it grew less; and there were times 
when he even forgot that he had a 
grievance. But one effect which his 
growing world had upon him was 
that he felt his aloneness in it. As 
spring, with its restlessness and ex- 
pectancy, came on, this loneliness in- 
creased; and he flew from place to 
place in search of companionship and 
happiness. 

It was on one of these journeys 
that he saw one evening, from the 
car, a young fellow flit along a coun- 
try road upon a bicycle. He was not 
alone; beside him rode a young girl. 
They made a pretty picture against 
the setting sun, which remained with 
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Prior after long miles had intervened. 
Why had he never thought of a bi- 
cycle tour? Of course he knew that 
the purchase of a wheel would not in- 
clude a girl with rosy cheeks, fluffy 
hair and jaunty cap; but it would 
mean swift motion and flight akin to 
that of the birds,—so he would get a 
bicycle and glide through the “glad 
light green” of spring. 

There is such a thing in the world 
as the logic of chance. A learned 
Scotch philosopher has written a book 
to prove it. There are a thousand 
chances to one against a certain thing 
happening; but by a mysterious logic 
life will now and again hit that one 
strange chance. It has sometimes 
been so in your life and mine; and 
the dice of destiny now dealt wonder- 
fully in the case of Mr Prior. 

A fortnight later, after he had 
bought and mastered his wheel, he 
was resting by the roadside late one 
afternoon. Before him stretched a 
peaceful landscape dotted with farm 
homes, and behind him stretched a 
forest untouched by the hand of man. 
From where he lay upon the grass he 
could hear swiftly rushing water; but 
the thick foliage hid it from his sight. 
He was just making up his mind to 
go and look at the stream when he 
heard a stealthy sound as of some one 
stealing through the undergrowth. 
Peering in its direction, he caw the 
fieure cf a woman making its way to- 
ward the hidden stream. The face 
he could not see, but the form was 
slight and girlish. In a moment it 
had vanished. It was all so like a 
dream that if the disappearance had 
not been followed by a splashing 
sound, he would have found it hard 
to believe that he had not been 
sleeping. He leaped to his feet and 
ran in the direction of the sound. 
Only the troubled water, dark and 
swift, met his gaze. Then two hands 
were flung up, and a terrified white 
face showed for a moment on the cur- 
rent and sank again. He flung him- 
self into the stream, and a few strong 
strokes brought him to where she 




















would next rise; and as the water was 
once more parted, he caught the 
struggling figure and turned toward 
the shore. The dream still went on— 
as a nightmare—through the combat 
in which the drowning arms strove to 
pull him under the treacherous water, 
and as he clambered up the steep 
bank and laid the dripping but still 
conscious girl upon the grass, she 
broke the spell by crying reproach- 
fully: 

“Why did you bring me _ back? 
Why did you not let me drown?” 

“Oh, don’t—don’t talk like that.” 
His voice seemed to him to come 
from a great distance, and he half 
wondered if he were speaking. The 
girl had risen to a sitting posture 
and was rocking herself to and fro. 
She made no answer save by the 
sobs which came from between her 
chattering teeth. She | shivered 
and rubbed her thin, cold hands 
together. 

“Let me put something warm 
around you—gyou are completely 
chilled,” he said; and he ran to his 
wheel and unstrapped his warm coat 
and drew it around her shoulders. 
“Take a sip of this; it will warm you. 
There now, tell me where you live. I 
will take you home.’ She looked so 
small and young in her clinging gar- 
ments that he almost added, “You 
poor little child!” 

“T don’t live anywhere—any more. 
I am going to die. Don’t stop me,’”— 
and she tried to get upon her feet ; but 
Prior threw restraining arms around 
her. 

“Don’t say such a thing! Don't 
think again of taking your life—it is 
terrible!”—and he gathered her hands 
into his. ‘Tell me what trouble you 
are in—if you have no friend to tell it 
to; maybe I can help you.” 

“No, no, no—you cannot. Oh, I 
thought it would all have been over 
by this time!”—and she bowed her 
wet face upon her clasped hands and 
was silent. Then lifting her head she 
looked steadily at him; and some- 
thing she saw in his face made her 
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ask: “Would you believe me? Oh, 
I wonder if I might tell you.” 

“T will believe you—anything you 
tell me. You are a truthful, earnest 
girl.” 

“Oh, I’m not an earnest girl—I 
once thought I was—I’m not truthful. 
And yet I want to tell you the truth. 
I’m—I’m—oh, I am so wretched! 
Will you believe me?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

She clutched his hands pleadingly 
and then pulled them away. ‘What 
would you say if I were to tell you 
that you had saved the life of a thief? 
Oh, how my head aches and roars! 
Perhaps I had better tell you—for I 
think I am dying, and I must—must 
tell some one; it may save an honest 
person from being suspected.” 

“Tell me if it will relieve you—but 
not until I can get you somewhere 
where you can change these cold, wet 
clothes. I hear a wagon. You must 
let me stop it. You can’t stay here.” 

“Oh, don’t leave me—don’t make 
me go away alone—I am the loneliest 
creature in the world.” 

“Of course I'll go with vou,” Prior 
answered, as he would have answered 
a lost child who had attached itself to 
him as its protector. He ran to the 
roadside, casting unseasy glances 
back as he ran, and halted the wagon. 
It contained an elderly man and 
woman, and to them he made known 
the situation; and somehow, without 
planning to mislead, he spoke of the 
girl, who had so narrowly escaped 
drowning “by falling into the creek,” 
he said, as his sister. “If you could 
keep her to-night it would be a great 
kindness; she is not fit to go on—on 
our journey,” he added. 

So, thought they, this young man 
and his sister were on a bicycle tour, 
and she—just like a girl!—had ridden 
too near the creek and had gone in. 
Yes, they could not only keep her, 
but they insisted that he too should 
accept their hospitality. So they took 
her into the wagon, while he followed 
on his wheel. 

“Now, mother, find dry clothes for 
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her; and if her brother can wear any 
of my things he'll be the better rid of 
his wet clothes,’’ said the farmer as he 
drew up at his door. 

When they met again, an hour 
later, at the tea table, the young girl 
was pale and silent. She scarcely 
spoke; and Prior had noted with re- 
lief that she had not even smiled at 
his emaciated appearance in the stout 
farmer’s clothes. 

The supper done, the sympathetic 
hostess led the girl away into the sit- 
ting-room and tucked her snugly up 
on the old-fashioned lounge. When 
she returned she told Prior that his 
sister wanted to see him. 

She opened her eyes as he entered 
the room, and held out her hand. 
He drew a chair beside the lounge 
and took her hand. As he would have 
released it, she said simply and with- 
out embarrassment: 

“No, I feel better when you hold 
my hand—I am not so frightened 
when you are with me—and—I think 
I am going to die, so nothing matters 
now.” After a pause, in which he felt 
her hand tremble, she began again: 
“Perhaps you think TI said what I did 
—there in the woods—hecause I was 
unnerved. I was unnerved, but what 
I told you was true. I ama thief. I 
got money—it came into my hand 
unsought, and so far I was not to 
blame. It was a large sum, five 
times as large as I could have earned 
in a year in my little school. It came 
to me in a very strange way, and at a 
time when there was a great deal of 
distress and poverty all about me; 
and—fool that I was!—I presumed to 
think it had come to me _ because 
I knew so well the needs of the poor. 
Yes, I even had the presumption to 
think I had been appointed the Lord’s 
purse bearer! Oh, what can you 
think of me?” 

“T cannot think badly of you,” 
answered the young man softly. 

“Oh, but I think badly of myself. 
This money—it was a thousand dol- 
lars—oh, it makes me sick to think of 
it all—my whole life has been a pre- 
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tence since then. I had to pretend 
that what I was giving away was of 
my own earning; and sometimes the 
honest creatures I helped did not 
want to take it; and when I insisted, 
they called me generous and good. 
And I made mistakes sometimes. 
Once I gave money to a man who 
said his family would be turned into 
the street if he did not pay his rent, 
and he took the money and got drunk 
and tried to kill his wife; and last 
month he was sent to the prison. 
That was the kind of a purse bearer I 
was—I who thought I understood the 
poor, just because I was poor!” 

“But this money was given to you 
to distribute. It—” 

“No, it was not given to me. But 
it is too late to repent now; it is all 
gone. And people whom I’ve helped 
all winter keep coming to me, and 
I’ve woven such a web of lies about 
myself that I have no protection from 
them. When I say I have no more 
money to give, they don’t believe me. 
But I am glad when they abuse me. 
I give away every cent I can spare, I 
go shabbily and thinly dressed,—and 
some days I’m hungry. Yet I can 
never atone for my dishonesty. I am 
glad I am going to die.” 

“Don’t call yourself hard names; 
don’t talk so dreadfully! I don’t like 
to question you, but I don’t under- 
stand—” 

“How I got the money? Oh, I 
went to stay over Sunday with a poor 
woman—oh, it seems so incredible, I 
can’t expect a stranger to believe me 
—TI can hardly believe myself when I 
think back to it—and it doesn’t mat- 
ter how I got it—my sin isn’t there. 
It came to me. But I kept it—and I 
had no right to it. I kept it; I stole it.” 

Prior, greatly puzzled, said finally: 
“T think you blame yourself too se- 
verely. You say you did not benefit 
by the money yourself, and I have no 
doubt you spent it to the best advan- 
tage. You say it is all spent. Don’t 
think any more about it or about the 
past. Think of the future. Have 
you no friends?” 
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“Yes, I have friends—among the 
poor; but I cannot go to them. I 
have no relations. We were once a 
large family; but one after another 
went. Two years ago my last brother 
died; and since then I’ve been alone.” 
Her voice trembled and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“T wish,” said Prior tenderly, “that 
since I have been the means of 
thwarting you in your attempt to take 
your life, you would let me help you. 
Let me give you back this money you 
have spent, and you can restore it; 
and if you will tell me how, I will help 
you relieve the poor. The only time 
I ever tried to be charitable, I—well 
I made a fool of myself. But don’t 
make plans to-night. You ought now 
to be sleeping. It has been a terrible 
day for you. Only you must promise 
me that you will not—not—” 

“Yes, I know. I see now how 
wicked and cowardly it was. I ought 
to have taken what I brought on my- 
self.” She took away her hand and 
said: “I thank you for what you offer, 
—but—lI cannot think to-night ;” then 
starting up she cried out wildly: 
“What if I had drowned you! Oh, 
don’t be so good to me—don’t—” 

* * * * 


Prior went out into the night and 
walked under the blossoming locust 
trees, trying to think calmly of what 
had happened. He knew that the 
past was a closed chapter—that to- 
morrow a new one would begin. 
Yesterday he was alone, with no one 
but himself to consider. To-morrow 
he must become responsible for the 
life he had saved. Strangely he real- 
ized that it was a pleasurable sensa- 
tion. It was a new and delightful 
feeling to think he was going to take 
care of a lonely, helpless creature. 
He thought of the mistake into which 
he had led the farmer and his wife in 
his excitement, and it seemed to him 
that it would be very nice if she really 
were his sister. Indeed it would be 
so pleasant if she were walking beside 
him now and he were still holding her 
hand. He stood still under the sweet 
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locusts, and her thin, pathetic little 
hand seemed to steal into his again. 
Poor little thing! What sweet brown 
eyes!—and how utterly alone she was! 
Ah, well, for the matter of that, so 
was he utterly alone; and he felt 
dreary. It must be awful to be a 
woman, alone and poor. He resumed 
his walk, musing about the young girl 
—and also a little about himself. 
Suddenly he wondered how she 
would look if she were laughing— 
whether she would have dimples 
about her mouth and in her cheeks. 
He could not imagine her smiling. 
The brown eyes came back to him 
only through tears, and seemed to 
say, “I am too lonely to smile ;” and 
his heart answered them, “T am lonely 
too,”—and he felt very sorry for her 
—and for himself. 

But to-morrow? What was he to 
do with her? It was in vain that the 
very little which was practical in him 
answered that he was simply to let her 
alone, that he was in no way respon- 
sible for her, that he had done quite 
enough in risking his life to save hers. 
The sentimental part of him resented 
this cold answer with great warmth, 
and retorted that only a scoundrel 
would force a human being to stay in 
this hard world and abandon it to 
misery. When finally he went to his 
room, it was with the two sides of him 
still quarrelling. The farmer’s wife 
called to him that she had left a note 
on his table from his sister. Hastily 
lighting his lamp, he read: 

“T could not finish what I wanted 
to say this evening. But I want to 
tell you how truly grateful I am to 
you for still believing in me, when 
you know how wicked I have been,— 
and for saving my life. From this on 
I will use it only for others. I have 
no right to it. How I wish I might 
some day repay you, some day do 
something to make you happy! To- 
night, as I look forward to the com- 
ing years, I feel lonelier than I ever 
did before. If only I had one friend! 
That would give me courage. After 
to-morrow our paths may never meet 




















































again; but I would like to feel that 
somewhere in the world, you would 
think of me now and then, and believe 
that the life you have given me was 
being rightly used.” 

The young man’s eyes were dim as 
he finished, and he _ involuntarily 
pressed the letter to his lips. Poor, 
lonely little girl! Instead of rushing 
away when she broke down, why had 
he not still sat beside her and com- 
forted her—and held her hand? Why 
need their paths separate to-morrow 
—when they had so strangely come 
together? What could he do for her? 
How could he make her life hap- 
pier? All that she needed, he said 
to himself, was sympathy—and _ pro- 
tection—and a home—poor, home- 
less little dove!—and some one to 
appreciate her and love her, as such 
a treasure of a girl deserved to be 
loved. 

Just at this point the practical side 
of his nature interrupted him, and 
asked him bluntly why he did not 
sympathize with her, and protect her, 
and love her, and give her a home 
himself? He was stunned at the ques- 
tion. He walked to the window and 
looked out; and after a time he 
walked back. 
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“Why shouldn’t I? I will—that is, 
if she'll let me—dear little angel! 
Oh, no, she wouldn’t give a blunder- 
ing fool such as I am a thought!” 

He picked up the letter again and 
read it through once more. Then he 
turned it over. There was more writ- 
ing on the other side which he had 
not seen. He read: 

“T ought to have told you exactly 
how I got that money. Can you be- 
lieve me, when I tell you that I found 
it among the potatoes, which had 
been sent by the relief committee to 
the poor woman whose sick child I 
was nursing? I was preparing some 
potatoes for their dinner when I came 
to one which was hard. Feeling to 
see why it was so hard, I touched a 
spring, and it opened in halves! It 
was a bonbon box, and in it lay a 
thousand-dollar bill! I ought to have 
taken it at once to the committee,— 
but I did not. I have told you how 
falsely I reasoned. Where the money 
came from I never expect to know. 
You, a man, never acting upon im- 
pulse, may not be able to understand 
my course; but remember I am only 
a foolish, impulsive girl, and try still 
to think well of me. and believe that I 
meant to do right.” 





THE INGRATE. 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


I. 


R. LECKLER was a 
man of high princi- 
ple. Indeed, he him- 
self had admitted it 
at times to Mrs. 
Leckler. She was 
often called into 

- counsel with him. 
He was one of those large souled 
creatures with a hunger for unlimited 
advice, upon which he never acted. 
Mrs. Leckler knew this, but like the 
good, patient little wife that she was, 


she went on paying her poor tribute 
of advice and admiration. To-day her 
husband’s mind was particularly 
troubled,—as usual, too, over a mat- 
ter of principle. Mrs. Leckler came 
at his call. 

“Mrs. Leckler,” he said, “I am 
troubled in my mind. I—in fact, I 
am puzzled over a matter that in- 
volves either the maintaining or re- 
linquishing of a principle.” 

“Well, Mr. Leckler?” said his wife, 
interrogatively. 

“Tf I had been a scheming, calcu- 
lating Yankee, I should have been 
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rich now; but all my life I have been 
too generous and confiding. I have 
always let principle stand between me 
and my interests.” Mr. Leckler took 
himself all too seriously to be con- 
scious of his pun, and went on: “Now 
this is a matter in which my duty and 
my principles seem to conflict. It 
stands thus: Josh has been doing a 
piece of plastering for Mr. Eckley 
over in Lexington, and from what he 
says I think that city rascal has mis- 
represented the amount of work to 
me and so cut down the pay for it. 
Now, of course, | should not care, 
the matter of a dollar or two being 
nothing to me; but it is a very differ- 
ent matter when we consider poor 
Josh.” There was deep pathos in Mr. 
Leckler’s tone. “You know Josh is 
anxious to buy his freedom, and | 
allow him a part of whatever he 
makes; so you see it’s he that’s af- 
fected. Every dollar that he is 
cheated out of cuts off just so much 
from his earnings, and puts further 
away his hope of emancipation.” 

lf the thought occurred to Mrs. 
Leckler that, since Josh received only 
about one-tenth of what he earned, 
the advantage of just wages would be 
quite as much her husband’s as the 
slave’s, she did not betray it, but met 
the naive reasoning with the ques- 
tion, “But where does the conflict 
come in, Mr. Leckler?” 

“Just here. If Josh knew how to 
read and write and cipher—” 

“Mr. Leckler, are you crazy!” 

“Listen to me, my dear, and give 
me the benefit of your judgment. 
This is a very momentous question. 
As I was about to say, if Josh knew 
these things, he could protect himself 
from cheating when his work is at 
too great a distance for me to look 
after it for him.” 

“But teaching a slave—” 

“Yes, that’s just what is against my 
principles. I know how public opin- 
ion and the law look at it. But my 
conscience rises up in rebellion every 
time I think of that poor black man 
being cheated out of his earnings. 


Really, Mrs. Leckler, I think I may 
trust to Josh’s discretion, and secretly 
give him such instructions as will per- 
mit him to protect himself.” 

“Well, of course, it’s just as you 
think best,” said his wife. 

“T knew you would agree with me,” 
he returned. “It’s such a comfort to 
take counsel with you, my dear!” 
And the generous man walked out on 
to the veranda, very well satisfied 
with himself and his wife, and pro- 
spectively pleased with Josh. Once 
he murmured to himself, “Ill lay for 
Eckley next time.” 

Josh, the subject of Mr. Leckler’s 
charitable solicitations, was the plan- 
tation plasterer. His master had 
given him his trade, in order that he 
might do whatever such work was 
needed about the place; but he be- 
came so proficient in his duties, hav- 
ing also no competition among the 
poor whites, that he had grown to be 
in great demand in the country there- 
about. So Mr. Leckler found it 
profitable, instead of letting him do 
chores and field work in his idle time, 
to hire him out to neighboring farms 
and planters. Josh was a man of 
more than ordinary intelligence; and 
when he asked to be allowed to pay 
for himself by working overtime, his 
master readily agreed,—for it prom- 
ised more work to be done, for which 
he could allow the slave just what 
he pleased. Of course, he knew now 
that when the black man began to 
cipher this state of affairs would be 
changed; but it would mean such an 
increase of profit from the outside, 
that he could afford to give up his 
own little peculations. Any way, it 
would be many years before the slave 
could pay the two thousand dollars, 
which price he had set upon him. 
Should he approach that figure, Mr. 
Leckler felt it just possible that the 
market in slaves would take a sudden 
rise. 

When Josh was told of his master’s 
intention, his eyes gleamed with 
pleasure, and he went to his work 
with the zest of long hunger. He 
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proved a remarkably apt pupil. He 
was indefatigable in doing the tasks 
assigned him. Even Mr. Leckler, 
who had great faith in his plasterer’s 
ability, marvelled at the speed with 
which he had acquired the three R’s. 
He did not know that on one of his 
many trips a free negro had given 
Josh the rudimentary tools of learn- 
ing, and that since the slave had been 
adding to his store of learning by 
poring over signs and every bit of 
print that he could spell out. Neither 
was Josh so indiscreet as to intimate 
to his benefactor that he had been 
anticipated in his good intentions. 

It was in this way, working and 
learning, that a year passed away, and 
Mr. Leckler thought that his object 
had been accomplished. He could 
safely trust Josh to protect his own 
interests, and so he thought that it 
was quite time that his servant’s edu- 
cation should cease. 

“You know, Josh,” he said, “I have 
already gone against my principles 
and against the law for your sake, 
and of course a man can’t stretch his 
conscience too far, even to help an- 
other who’s being cheated; but I 
reckon you can take care of yourself 
now.” ; 

“Oh, yes, suh, I reckon I kin,” said 
Josh. 

“And it wouldn’t do for you to be 
seen with any books about you now.” 

“Oh, no, suh, su’t’n’y not.” He 
didn’t intend to be seen with any 
books about him. 

It was just now that Mr. Leckler 
saw the good results of all he had 
done, and his heart was full of a great 
joy, for Eckley had been building 
some additions to his house, and 
sent for Josh to do the plastering for 
him. The owner admonished his 
slave, took him over a few examples 
to freshen his memory, and sent him 
forth with glee. When the job was 
done, there was a discrepancy of two 
dollars in what Mr. Eckley offered for 


it and the price which accrued from. 


Josh’s measurements. To the em- 
ployer’s surprise, the black man went 


over the figures with him and con- 
vinced him of the incorrectness of the 
payment,—and the additional two 
dollars were turned over. 

“Some o’ Leckler’s work,” said 
Eckley, “teaching a nigger to cipher! 
Close-fisted old reprobate,—lI’ve a 
mind to have the law on him.” 

Mr. Leckler heard the story with 
great glee. “I laid for him that time 
—the old fox.” But to Mrs. Leckler 
he said: “You see, my dear wife, my 
rashness in teaching Josh to figure for 
himself is vindicated. See what he 
has saved for himself.” 

“What did he save?” asked the lit- 
tle woman indiscreetly. 

Her husband blushed and stam- 
mered for a moment, and then replied, 
“Well, of course, it was only twenty 
cents saved to him, but to a man buy- 
ing his freedom every cent counts; 
and after all, it is not the amount, 
Mrs. Leckler, it’s the principle of the 
thing.” 

“Yes,” said the lady meekly. 


Il. 


Unto the body it is easy for the 
master to say, “Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.” Gyves, chains 
and fetters will enforce that com- 
mand. But what master shall say 
unto the mind, “Here do I set the 
limit of your acquisition. Pass it 
not?” Who shall put gyves upon the 
intellect, or fetter the movement of 
thought? Joshua Leckler, as custom 
denominated him, had tasted of the 
forbidden fruit, and his appetite had 
grown by what it fed on. Night after 
night he crouched in his lonely cabin 
by the blaze of a fat pine brand, por- 
ing over the few books that he had 
been able to secure and smuggle 
in. His fellow servants alternately 
laughed at him and wondered why he 
did not take a wife. But Joshua went 
on his way. He had no time for 
marrying or for love; other thoughts 
had taken possession of him. He was 
being swayed by ambitions other than 
the mere fathering of slaves for his 
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master. To him his slavery was deep 
night. What wonder, then, that he 
should dream, and that through the 
ivory gate should come to him the 
forbidden vision of freedom? To own 
himself, to be master of his hands, 
feet, of his whole body—something 
would clutch at his heart as he 
thought of it; and the breath would 
come hard between his lips. But -he 
met his master with an impassive face, 
always silent, always docile; and Mr. 
Leckler congratulated himself that so 
valuable and intelligent a slave should 
be at the same time so tractable. 
Usually intelligence in a slave meant 
discontent; but not so with Josh. 
Who more content than he? He re- 
marked to his wife: “You see, my 
dear, this is what comes of treating 
even a nigger right.” 

Meanwhile the white hills of the 
North were beckoning to the chattel, 
and the north winds were whispering 
to him to be a chattel no longer. 
Often the eyes that looked away to 
where freedom lay were filled with 
a wistful longing that was tragic in 
its intensity, for they saw the hard- 
ships and the difficulties between the 
slave and his goal and, worst of all, 
an iniquitous law,—liberty’s compro- 
mise with bondage, that rose like a 
stone wall between him and hope,— 
a law that degraded every free-think- 
ing man to the level of a slave- 
catcher. There it loomed up before 
him, formidable, impregnable, insur- 
mountable. He measured it in all its 
terribleness, and paused. But on the 
other side there was liberty; and one 
day when he was away at work, a 
voice came out of the woods and 
whispered to him, “Courage!”—and 
on that night the shadows beckoned 
him as the white hills had done, and 
the forest called to him, “Follow.” 

“It seems to me that Josh might 
have been able to get home to-night,” 
said Mr. Leckler, walking up and 
down his veranda; “but I reckon it’s 
just possible that he got through too 
late to catch a train.” In the morn- 
ing he said: “Well, he’s not here yet; 





he must have had to do some extra 
work. lf he doesn’t get here by even- 
ing, I’ll run up there.” 

In the evening, he did take the 
train for Joshua’s place of employ- 
ment, where he learned that his slave 
had left the night before. But where 
could he have gone? That no one 
knew, and for the first time it dawned 
upon his master that Josh had run 
away. He raged; he fumed; but 
nothing could be done until morn- 
ing, and all the time Leckler knew 
that the most valuable slave on his 
plantation was working his way 
towards the North and freedom. He 
did not go back home, but paced the 
floor all night long. In the early 
dawn he hurried out, and the hounds 
were put on the fugitive’s track. 
After some nosing around they set 
off toward a stretch of woods. Ina 
few minutes they came yelping back, 
pawing their noses and rubbing their 
heads against the ground. They had 
found the trail, but Josh had played 
the old slave trick of filling his tracks 
with cayenne pepper. The dogs were 
soothed, and taken deeper into the 
wood to find the trail. They soon 
took it up again, and dashed away 
with low bays. The scent led them 
directly to a little wayside station 
about six miles distant. Here it 
stopped. Burning with the chase, 
Mr. Leckler hastened to the station 
agent. Had he seen such a negro? 
Yes, he had taken the northbound 
train two nights before. 

“But why did you let him go with- 
out a pass?” almost screamed the 
owner. 

“T didn’t,” replied the agent. “He 
had a written pass, signed James 
Leckler, and I let’ him go on it.” 

“Forged, forged!” yelled the mas- 
ter. “He wrote it himself.” 

“Humph!” said the agent, “how 
was I to know that? Our niggers 
round here don’t know how to 
write.” 

Mr. Leckler suddenly bethotght 
him to hold his peace. Josh was 
probably now in the arms of some 
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northern abolitionist, and there was 
nothing to be done now but adver- 
tise; and the disgusted master spread 
his notices broadcast before starting 
for home. As soon as he arrived at 
his house, he sought his wife and 
poured out his griets to her. 

“You see, Mrs. Leckler, this is 
what comes of my goodness of heart. 
I taught that nigger to read and write, 
so that he could protect himself,—and 
look how he uses his knowledge. Oh, 
the ingrate, the ingrate! The very 
weapon which I give him to defend 
himself against others he turns upon 
me. Oh, it’s awful—awful! I’ve 
always been too confiding. Here’s the 
most valuable nigger on my planta- 
tion gone,—gone, I tell you,—and 
through my own kindness. It isn’t 
his value, though, I’m thinking so 
much about. I could stand his loss, 
if it wasn’t for the principle of the 
thing, the base ingratitude he has 
shown me. Oh, if I ever lay hands 
on him again!” Mr. Leckler closed 
his lips and clenched his fist with an 
eloquence that laughed at words. 

Just at this time, in one of the un- 
derground way stations, six miles 
north of the Ohio, an old Quaker was 
saying to Josh: “Lie still—thee’ll be 
perfectly safe there. Here comes John 
Trader, our local slave catcher, but I 
will parley with him and send him 
away. Thee need not fear. None of 
thy brethren who have come to us 
have ever been taken back to bond- 
age.—Good evening, Friend Trader!” 
and Josh heard the old Quaker’s 
smooth voice roll on, while he lay 
back half smothering in a bag, among 
other bags of corn and potatoes. 

It was after ten o’clock that night 
when he was thrown carelessly into a 
wagon and driven away to the next 
station, twenty-five miles to the north- 
ward. And by such stages, hiding by 
day and travelling by night, helped by 
a few of his own people who were 
blessed with freedom, and always by 
the good Quakers wherever found, he 
made his way into Canada. And on 
one never-to-be-forgotten morning 
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he stood up, straightened himself, 
breathed God’s blessed air, and knew 
himself free! 


IIl. 


To Joshua Leckler this life in Can- 
ada was all new and strange. It was 
a new thing for him to feel himself 
a man and to have his manhood rec- 
ognized by the whites with whom he 
came into free contact. It was new, 
too, this receiving the full measure of 
his worth in work. He went to his 
labor with a zest that he had never 
known before, and he took a pleasure 
in the very weariness it brought him. 
Ever and anon there came to his ears 
the cries of his brethren in the South. 
Frequently he met fugitives who, like 
himself, had escaped from bondage ; 
and the harrowing tales that they told 
him made him burn to do something 
for those whom he had left behind 
him. But these fugitives and the 
papers he read told him other things. 
They said that the spirit of freedom 
was working in the United States, and 
already men were speaking out boldly 
in behalf of the manumission of the 
slaves; already there was a growing 
army behind that noble vanguard, 
Sumner, Phillips, Douglass, Garrison. 
He heard the names of Lucretia Mott 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, and liis 
heart swelled, for on the dim horizon 
he saw the first faint streaks of dawn. 

So the years passed. Then from 
the surcharged clouds a flash of light- 
ning broke, and there was the thunder 
of cannon and the rain of lead over 
the land. From his home in the 
North he watched the storm as it 
raged and wavered, now threatening 
the North with its awful power, now 
hanging dire and dreadful over the 
South. Then suddenly from out the 
fray came a voice like the trumpet 
tone of God to him: “Thou and thy 
brothers are free!” Free, free, with 
the freedom not cherished by the few 
alone, but for all that had been bound. 
Free, with the freedom not torn from 
the secret night, but open to the light 
of heaven. 
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When the first call for colored sol- 
diers came, Joshua Leckler hastened 
down to Boston, and enrolled himself 
among those who were willing to fight 
to maintain their freedom. On ac- 
count of his ability to read and write 
and his general intelligence, he was 
soon made an orderly sergeant. His 
regiment had already taken part in an 
engagement before the public roster of 
this band of Uncle Sam’s niggers, as 
they were called, fell into Mr. Leck- 
ler’s hands. He ran his eye down the 
column of names. It stopped at that 
of Joshua Leckler, Sergeant, Com- 





pany F. He handed the paper to Mrs. 
Leckler with his finger on the place. 

“Mrs. Leckler,” he said, “this is 
nothing less than a judgment on me 
for teaching a nigger to read and 
write. I disobeyed the law of my 
state and, as a result, not only lost my 
nigger, but furnished the Yankees 
with a smart officer to help them fight 
the South. Mrs. Leckler, I have 
sinned—and been punished. But I 
am content, Mrs. Leckler; it all came 
through my kindness of heart,—and 
your mistaken advice. But, oh, that 
ingrate, that ingrate!” 
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E too often imag- 
ine that there is 
an absence of 
romance in the 
early history of 
our native land. 
There is a wide- 
spread notion 
that the local 
history of Amer- 
ica is common- 
place and prosaic, if not trivial. No 
mist of distance obscures the harsh 

outlines; no mirage of tradition lifts 

lives and events into importance. Lit- 
erature and art and song have en- 
hanced the charm of Old World scenes 
and themes, until our sense of the in- 
terest and witchery of nearer things 
has been dimmed. We need to 
shift our historical perspective and to 
realize that there is a charm in the 
records of our own past’ which 
is as entrancing as any in the annals 
of mankind. The hills and fields and 
islands of New England blossom with 
the sweet flowers of romance as richly 
as any meadows of Old World fame. 
One cause for our feeling that 

America has a prosaic history is that 
we are wont to begin our historical 

observations with the permanent set- 

tlements of Europeans on_ these 
shores,—with Jamestown, Plymouth 
and Boston. We forget the years of 
discovery and exploration and of futile 
effort at colonization that antedate 
the ultimately successful enterprises. 

We make our history the record of 
merely material advance, and so the 

noise of axe and hammer drowns out 

the poetry. Is there not always more 
romance in brave endeavors that fail 
than in the equally brave endeavors 
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that succeed? Shall we not do well 
to remind ourselves sometimes of the 
zeal and fortitude of the pioneers be- 
fore the Pilgrims? 

Again for the most part we inherit a 
purely English tradition of American 
history. We forget that the earliest 
settlements in America were not Eng- 
lish, but Spanish and French; and 
there is somehow more poetry about 
the dashing courtiers of Philip II and 
Henry of Navarre, about the black- 
robed priests and their adventurous 


companions, than about our grim 
Puritan forefathers or the sturdy 
traders of New Netherlands. The 


oldest permanent settlement on our 
Atlantic coast, St. Augustine, is 
Spanish in its origin; and the two 
most interesting of the temporary set- 
tlements were made, the one by 
French Huguenots in Florida, and the 
other by French Jesuits in Maine. 
The ruthless bigotry of Spanish Cath- 
olics exterminated the Huguenots in 
Florida, and the violence of English 
Protestants dispersed the Jesuits at 
Mount Desert. 

New England was called New 
France for fifty years before John 
Smith gave it its present name. Fif- 
teen vears before the Mayflower came 
to anchor in Plymouth Harbor, its 
waters had been sounded and its out- 
lines mapped by an organized French 
colony seeking a permanent home. 
The Pilgrims, had they known it, 
might have bought ere they sailed, at 
the little shop of Jean Bergon in the 
Rue St. Jean de Beauvais, at the sign 
of the Winged Horse, in Paris, a 
chart of Plymouth Harbor, remarka- 
ble for its accuracy and workmanship. 
Twenty-five years before John Win- 
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throp and his company landed on the 
peninsula where they planted Boston, 
Frenchmen had mapped the bay, de- 
scribed its features with surprising 
fidelity, and named its points and 
rivers. 

It is not my purpose to speak of the 
exploits of the French voyagers and 
fishermen of the sixteenth century, for 
they only touched along our New 
England shores, and their courses can- 
not always be accurately traced. 

The romantic story of the explora- 
tion of our hundred harbored New 
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guenot ministers; there were ruffians 
who were flying from justice, and 
there were young volunteers of high 
birth and character. The head of the 
expedition was Pierre du Guast, Sieur 
de Monts, to whom King Henry IV 
had granted the title of lieutenant 
general in New France with vice-regal 
powers. De Monts was a Huguenot 
gentleman of good standing and 
proved ability who, led partly by hope 
of gain in the fur trade and partly by 
romantic spirit of adventure, had 
formed a company for the purpose of 


FERNALD’S POINT. 


England coast really begins when a 
quaint little vessel, no larger than a 
fishing smack of to-day, glided one 
summer morning in 1604 under the 
frowning crags of the Grand Manan, 
and held its way up the river which 
marks to-day the boundary of Maine 
and New Brunswick. On board this 
little vessel was a strangely mingled 
company. The best and meanest of 
France were crowded there. , There 
were nobles from the court of Henry 
IV and thieves from the Paris prisons ; 
there were Catholic priests and Hu- 


transatlantic colonization. In _ the 
ship with him were the Baron de Pou- 
trincourt, the future founder of Port 
Royal, and the pilot Monsieur Samuel 
de Champlain. Another ship followed 
in command of one of the merchant 
adventurers, the Sieur du Pont Gravé. 
De Monts chose as a site for his pro- 
jected colony an island which he 
called St. Croix—a name now borne 
by the river itself. The island com- 
manded the river and was well suited 
for purposes of defence. The colo- 
nists landed, and with hardy industry 
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SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN. 


cleared the woods, built a fort, 
mounted the cannon, set up rude shel- 
ters, and inclosed the whole with a 
palisade. There were workshops, a 
magazine, chapel and cemetery, and 
a big covered gallery for labor and 
amusement in the approaching win- 
ter. When their labors were well 
advanced the company parted. Pou- 
trincourt and Pont Gravé took the 
ships and sailed for France to 
bring back reinforcements the suc- 
ceeding spring. Seventy-nine men 
remained at St. Croix; and of these, 
early in September, Champlain took 
twelve, and together with two Indians, 
set out on a voyage of discovery in 
what he called a pattache——which | 
take to be the longboat of one of the 
ships, or perhaps a rude craft that they 
had built on the island. Let me tell 
the story as far as it concerns Mount 
Desert in Champlain’s own words, 
translated from the musty little quarto 
published in 1613. 

Setting out from the mouth of the 
St. Croix and sailing westward along 
the coast, “we made the same day 
some twenty-five leagues and passed 
by many islands, reefs and rocks, 
which sometimes extend more than 
four leagues out to sea. The islands 
are covered with pines, firs and other 
trees of an inferior sort. Among the 
islands are many fine harbors, but 
undesirable for permanent settlement. 
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The same day (September 5, 1604) 
we passed near to an island some four 
or five leagues long, in the neighbor- 
hood of which we just escaped being 
lost on a rock that was just awash and 
which made a hole in the bottom of 
our boat. From this island to the 
mainland on the north the distance is 
not more than a hundred paces. The 
island is high and notched in places 
so that from the sea it gives the ap- 
pearance of a range of seven or eight 
mountains. The summits are all bare 
and rocky. The slopes are covered 
with pines, firs and birches. I named 
it Isle des Monts Desert.” 

Champlain then describes in detail 
the physical features of Penobscot 
Bay, which he makes to extend from 
Mount Desert on the east to Beda- 
bedec, the present Owl’s Head, on the 
west. With the scrupulous care that 
everywhere characterized his explor- 
ing work, he gives the necessary sail- 
ing direction for entering Penobscot 
River ; andhe sailed up the river to the 
point where the Kenduskeag enters it 
—where Bangor now stands—noting 
with enthusiasm the oak-covered river 
banks and the lovely stretches of 
meadow. Champlain had a genius for 
description, and his maps, defiant as 
they are of perspective, and liberally 
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sprinkled with marine monsters, are 
wonderfully accurate when we con- 
sider that he made no surveys but 
judged only by his eye. On the sev- 
enteenth of September he descended 
the river, passed out by Owl’s Head, 
and continued westward until close to 
the mouth of the Kennebec, where he 
was obliged to stop on account of bad 
weather and contrary winds. The 
provisions too were running low, so 
he ran back before the wind and ar- 
rived at St. Croix on the third of 
October, or just a month after he 
set out. When we consider what 
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are dear to lovers of romantic daring, 
and the name of Champlain is writ 
large on this continent. With sword 
in one hand and cross in the other, he 
became the father of Canada, and his 
stalwart hand planted the Fleur de 
Lis on the rock of Quebec. Let us do 
homage to these half forgotten 
achievements, and gratefully remem- 
ber the devout serenity and the blithe 
courage of our island’s godfather. 
After the failure of the St. Croix 
colony, De Monts’s patent passed into 
the possession of the Baron de Pou- 
trincourt, who with his gallant young 
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watchfulness it requires in these days 
of lighthouses, charts, coast pilots, 
buoys and beacons to navigate among 
the numberless islands and sunken 
ledges of that ragged and fog-haunted 
coast, what shall we say of the mas- 
terly seamanship and adventurous 
courage of the first pioneers? 

I cannot here follow the adventures 
of these would-be colonists, nor de- 
scribe the longer voyage of De Monts 
and Champlain in the succeeding 
summer, when they ranged along the 
coast, carefully exploring its bays and 
rivers as far as Nantucket Shoals. 
Their plans failed and the St. Croix 
colony collapsed, but the names of De 
Monts, Poutrincourt and Biencourt 


son, Biencourt, afterwards the founder 
of New Orleans, maintained a preca- 
rious foothold at Port Royal in Nova 
Scotia. Meanwhile the party of the 
Jesuits was growing strong at the 
French court; and that society was 
not slow to perceive the possibilities 
of New France as a missionary field. 
Poutrincourt was commanded to in- 
vite the Jesuits to his colony, and 
Pierre Biard, professor of theology at 
Lyons, was named for the mission. 
His cause was taken up by Madame 
de Guerchville, a lady famous in the 
days of Henry IV alike for beauty and 
piety, who interested Queen Marie de 
Medici and other fine ladies in the en- 
terprise. Fathers Biard and Masse 
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were despatched to Port Royal early 
in 1611, and the next year a lay 
brother, Gilbert du Thet, came out 
with news that the whole of North 
America had been granted to Madame 
de Guerchville, excepting only the lit- 
tle seigniory of Port Royal, which was 
confirmed to the unfortunate Poutrin- 
court. 

The next summer, Madame de 
Guerchville and her associates fitted 
out the ship Jonas, of which Charles 
Flory was master, with all the needed 
supplies, and appointed the Sieur de 
la Saussaye to be governor of their 
colony, in the name of the proprietors. 
Forty-eight persons, priests, artisans 
and laborers, constituted the colony. 
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TO BAR HARBOR. 


The ship sailed from Honfleur on 
March 12, 1613, and arrived at Port 
Royal on June 22. Here the colonists 
rested five days, and then, taking on 
board the priests who had preceded 
them, sailed for their destination. 
Father Biard had ranged the coast 
during the preceding summer in 
search of a site for the mission. He 
went as far as the Kennebec, and his 
narrative has many graphic descrip- 
tions of the Indians, whose souls he 
had come to save. It was agreed that 
the mission should be established at 
Kadesquit on the Penobscot; but 
hardly had the vessel cleared the Bay 
of Fundy when a dense fog shut down, 
and the voyagers drifted in great sus- 
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pense for two days. When the fog 
lifted, they found themselves close 
under the cliffs of Mount Desert, and 
they came to anchor off the east side 
of the island, apparently in the ne‘gh- 
borhood of Bar Harbor. In consider- 
ation of their providential deliverance 
from the perils of the sea, they named 
the place St. Sauveur. There was 
no intention of remaining; but soon 
Indians came alongside, and Biard 
recognized them as some of those 
he had met on his first journey 
of exploration. These savages urged 
the colonists to establish themselves at 
Pemetic (Mount Desert), urging that 
it was “quite as good a place as 
Kadesquit”’ ; but the Jesuits would not 
listen to them until they described 
how ‘Asticou, our sagamore, is sick 
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pretty sloping hillside rising gently 
from the water and with a spring on 
either side. It faces south and east, 
and there are twenty or more acres 
cleared of trees and bushes. The 
harbor is as safe as a pond, for it is 
sheltered by the larger island of 
Mount Desert, and also by other 
smaller islands which break the winds 
and waves and protect the entrance. 
There is no fleet for which it would 
not be sufficient, and vessels can dis- 
charge within a cable’s length of the 
shore.” This is a close description of 
the point at the entrance of Somes 
Sound which is now called Fernalds 
Point. The Indian village was 
just opposite on Manchester’s Point. 
Biard decided to “stop there and seek 
no further”; and the leaders of the 
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unto death, and if you do not come to 
our village he will die without bap- 
tism and you will be the cause of his 
going to hell. He wishes to be bap- 
tized.”” No priest could withstand that 
appeal; so Father Biard and the inter- 
preter and one other got into the In- 
dian canoes and were paddled along 
under the dark cliffs of Newport 
Mount, by the surf beaten rocks of 
Schooner Head and Great Head, by 
fir clad points and islands, for three 
leagues, until they came to the village. 
Here they found that the illness of the 
chief was no more than a pretext by 
which the wily savages had induced 
them to view the spot where they 
wished the Jesuits to settle; and their 
device was abundantly successful. 
Father Biard describes the place as ‘“‘a 


expedition were easily persuaded to 
agree with him. The Jonas was 
brought round and unloaded, and the 
colonists fell to work building houses 
and planting crops. 

But the pious hopes of the origina- 
tors of the enterprise and the activities 
of the pioneers were doomed to sud- 
den and surprising extinction. Some 
Indians fishing in their canoes off the 
outer islands descried a vessel and, 
boarding her, made known to the 
captain that white men were building 
houses at Pemetic. Now the ship was 
the Treasurer, of Jamestown in Vir- 
ginia, commanded by Samuel Argall, 
afterwards a knight and governor of 
Virginia, a rough, unscrupulous 
sailor, prompt in decision and ruthless 
in action. Argall guessed that the set- 
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tlers at Pemetic could be none other 
than Frenchmen; and though the two 
nations were at peace and no cause for 
hostilities existed, he remembered that 
King James the First had declared his 
lordship over all these coasts, and, in 
the true spirit of a reckless buccaneer, 
he decided that Frenchmen and Pa- 
pists were interlopers who must be 
expelled. Detaining one of the In- 
dians as an unwilling guide —for too 
late did the savages discover that 
these white men 
were foes to 
their friends, — 
Argall set all 
sail, and soon 
Was racing into 
the Western 
Way before the 
strong south- 
wester, the Brit- 
ish flag flying 
“and three 
drums and three 
trumpets mak- 
ing a _ furious 
noise.” The 
French were ut- 
terly surprised. 
The pilot shoved 
off in the long- 


boat to meet 
the incoming 
stranger, but, 


discovering the 
evident hostile 
intent, he hid 
behind Green- 
ing’s Island. 
The mate and 
a dozen others 
tumbled aboard the Jonas, but they 
could do nothing for defence, nor 
could they escape, for the sails had 
all been unbent and rigged as an 
awning against the summer sun. The 
governor and most of the colonists 
stayed on shore. When the Treasurer 
came within range the English fired 
a volley, which the French in their 
consternation were unable to return, 
until Brother Gilbert du Thet, hear- 
ing Captain Flory order his men to 
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fire, ‘took the match and caused our 
cannon to speak as loudly as the ene- 
my’s,”—only, as Father Biard adds in 
his narrative, ‘the misfortune was that 
he did not take aim; if he had done so 
there might have been something 
more than noise.” The Treasurer 


ranged alongside of the Jonas and 
fired another volley, by which the 
brave young priest, Du Thet, was 
killed and the captain and three others 
wounded. 


were As the English 
boarded the 
ship, the French 
threw them- 
selves into the 
rowboat or into 
the water and 
made for the 
beach. Two 
more were killed 
as they swam, 
while the French 
on shore, seeing 
the fate of their 
comrades, fled 
into the woods 
or up the crags 
of Flying Moun- 
tain. And now 
Argall proved 
himself as wily 
he was un- 
scrupulous. He 
realized that he 
had no legal jus- 
tification for the 
attack; but on 
the Jonas he 
found the strong 
box of Governor 
de la Saussaye, 
and from this he took all the 
papers and credentials of the colo- 
nists. Gradually the French, find- 
ing nothing but starvation before 
them in the woods, came in and 
vielded themselves prisoners. La 
Saussaye was brought before Ar- 
gall, who charged him with being a 
trespasser upon the territory of the 
king of England. This La Saussaye 
naturally denied and claimed his 
rights under the grants of the king 
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velop the crags and hills of 
the enchanted island, the 
departed shades flit by, and 
feudal chiefs and_ black- 
robed priests and plumed 
warriors again people an 
untamed wilderness. In 
the chambers of imagery 
we see the unbroken wastes 
that greeted the bold ex- 
plorers, the mountains si- 
lent in primeval sleep, and 
the untracked ocean ming- 
ling with the sky; and 
when the surf rolls on the 
rocky beach the rhythm 
sings of the poetry of those 
forgotten times, we hear 
the boom of the little can- 
non that the stout-hearted 
Jesuit fired at the advanc- 
ing foe, and then the rattle 
of the volley that answered 
it; we hear the shouts of the 
of France; but as he was unable to warriors or the pattered Latin prayers 
produce his commission he and his’ of the learned professor of theology 
comrades were held as 
prisoners and the French 
ship and camp given to 
the pillage of the Virginia 
fishermen. The gifts of 
the French queen and the 
pious ladies who had 
founded St. Sauveur were 
quickly divided, the half- 
finished buildings were 
destroyed, and the prison- 
ers, utterly subdued by 
misfortune and __ harsh 
treatment, were separated. 
La Saussuye and seven- 
teen others were set adrift 
in an open boat, and were 
finally rescued by a 
French fisherman on the 
Banks. The rest, includ- 
ing the priests, were car- 
ried off to Virginia. 

With the dispersion of 
the Mount Desert colony, 
the dream of Jesuit do- 
minion on our coasts van- 
ished forever; but still to- 
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who left the cloister to plant the cross 
under the shadow of desert mountains, 
and gather the savage hordes around 
it; and when the breakers dash them- 
selves against the crags and fall back 
in defeat they repeat the story of tire- 
less striving and baffled human en- 
deavor. 

A century and a half rolls between 
the dispersal of the Jesuit colony and 
the coming of the first permanent 
English settlers to Mount Desert ; but 
the island does not wholly disappear 
from history. The great hills were 
landmarks that no sailor could miss, 
and many a voyager hailed them from 
the lonely sea. Captain John Smith 
on his voyage of 1614, though he did 
not sail to the eastward of Penob- 
scot, saw the hills from afar and 
marked them on the eastern edge of 
his famous map of New England. 
The Boston colonists made their land- 
fall at Mount Desert, or Mount Man- 
sell as the English at that time called 
the island, and John Winthrop wrote 
in his journal on June 8, 1630, of the 
joy with which the weary travellers, 
after two months’ battling with the sea 
in the little Arbella, saw the hills, and 
of the fragrance that came from 
spruce woods and of the “fair sun- 
shine and so sweet and pleasant an 
air as did much refresh us.” No per- 
manent settlement was possible at 
Mount Desert, because the whole 
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coast between St. 
Croix and Pema- 
quid was disputed 
territory. French- 
men and English- 
men, Catholics and 
Protestants, wran- 
gled over claims 
of sovereignty. 
Sir William Alex- 
ander held a pat- 
ent from the king 
of England, while 
Charles de _ la 
Tour, a Hugue- 
not, succeeded to 
the claims of Pou- 
trincourt and 
Biencourt, and disputed his rights 
with varying fortune with his Cath- 
olic rival, D’Aulnay. But whether 
Mount Desert was in New England 
or in New France, its shores were un- 
trodden save when the wandering In- 
dians came for the spring fishing, or 
when some fishermen or traders from 
Boston or Port Royal stopped for 
wood and water. ; 

Twice, however, in these years of 
silence the curtain lifts for a moment. 
In 1688 Sir Edmund Andros came to 
Penobscot in the frigate Rose, and he 
caused a census to be taken in May 
of that year of all “the inhabitants 
between Penobscot and St. Croix.” 
This list of some thirty names, about 
half French and half English, was 
found preserved among the papers of 
Governor Hutchinson; and in it we 
read: “In Winsheage Bay on the 
eastern side of Mount Desert—Cado- 
lick and wife.” This was the Sieur 
Antoine de la Motte Cadillac, an 
adventurous young French officer, to 
whom Louis XIV had given a patent 
for Mount Desert and certain parts of 
the adjacent mainland. Cadillac after- 
wards, at the request of Frontenac, 
governor of Canada, wrote a report 
to the French minister on the condi- 
tion of the colony, and_ this was pre- 
sented in 1692. It is an interesting ac- 
count not only of the scattered French 
settlements on the coast, but also of 
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New England. Cadillac had evidently 
lived at Mount Desert, which he 
briefly describes, mentioning that “‘it 
serves as an excellent landmark for 
ships from Europe bound either for 
Port Royal or Boston.” “The harbor 
of Mount Desert,” he adds, “is very 
good and very beautiful. There is no 
sea inside, and vessels lie as it were in 
a box. Good masts may be got 
here, and the English used to come 
for them.” The rest of the descrip- 
tion is blind, but probably refers to the 
waters inside of the Cranberry Isles. 
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dians. In the summer of 1696, Gov- 
ernor William Stoughton heard that 
the fort at Pemaquid had fallen and 
that “there was a French ship at 
Mount Desart that had taken a ship 
of ours.” Church set out at once with 
his men in whaleboats and went as far 
as Mount Desert, but there “perceived 
all their rowing and travelling by land 
and water, night and day, to be in 
vain, the enemy having left those 
parts, as they judged, about eight or 
ten days before.” Again in 1704, 
under orders from Joseph Dudley, 
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Cadillac’s name is identified with the 
history of three or four states. He 
was afterwards the founder of Detroit 
and the governor of Louisiana, and 
whenever he wished to give himself 
all his dignities he never failed to sign 
himself “Lord of Mount Desert and 
Donaquet.” 

The curtain lifts again for a mo- 
ment when we read the instructions of 
the governors of Massachusetts to 
stout Benjamin Church, who five 
times led the yeomen of New England 
against the maurading eastern In- 


SARGENT’S MOUNTAIN. 


Church’s fifth expedition made Mount 
Desert its rendezvous; but no French- 
men were found there, and the expe- 
dition proceeded eastward, destroying 
the homesteads of the wretched Aca- 
dians and breaking up the intercourse 
between the Indians and the French 
agents who incited them against the 
English border settlements. 

Not until Wolfe’s victory on the 
Plains of Abraham forever destroyed 
French influence in North America, 
and put an end to the border warfares 
that had scourged New England for 
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one hundred and twenty-five years, did 
English settlers venture beyond Casco 
Bay; but in the three years that fol- 
lowed the fall of Quebec a tide of im- 
migration poured into eastern Maine. 
A whole fleet of sloops and little fish- 
ing vessels sailed from the Massachu- 
setts shores, bringing a hardy race of 
settlers into every bay and harbor 
from Pemaquid to St. Croix. It was 
emphatically a family exodus, and its 
importance has not been realized by 
historians. It was the first of the 
great migrations which have by steady 
advances won the continent for Eng- 
lish-speaking civilization; and it was 
the only migration that went eastward 
rather than westward. In the sum- 
mers of 1760 and 1761 hundreds of 
men were hastening to Maine by 
every kind of craft that would float. 
The new free lands were an irresisti- 
ble bait, the harbors were unequalled, 
the great woods promised inexhausti- 
ble supplies of timber, the waters 
teemed with fish, and the rushing 
streams gave power for grist and lum- 
ber mills. The men came in the first 
summer, chose a site for habitation 
and made a clearing. The next sum- 
mer the family came, usually two or 
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three families together, and lived in 
the vessels until the log houses were 
built. This is the story of the found- 
ing of all the shore towns east of Pe- 
nobscot. The pioneeron Mount Desert 
was Abraham Somes, who came in the 
summer of 1761 from Gloucester in 
his Chebacco boat and cut a load of 
staves at the head of what is now 
Somes Sound. The next summer he 
brought his wife and children, and 
they spent the winter in the boat; and 
in 1763 they built the first house in 
Somesville. Their numerous de- 
scendants have always been among 
the leading citizens of the town. 
James Richardson, also from Glouces- 
ter, was the second settler, and his 
son George was the first white child 
born on the island. Soon grist and 
lumber mills were running on the 
streams that empty at the head of 
Somes Sound, and settlers came thick 
and fast. Young, Hamor, Bunker, 
Higgins, Salisbury, Hull, Manchester, 
Hadlock, Knowles, Lynam, Gott, 
Freeman, Smalledge, Sargent, Stan- 
ley and Wasgatt—these are names 
that appear very early in the records 
and that still flourish. 

Meanwhile the gentry of Massa- 
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chusetts were not blind to the oppor- 
tunity of speculation in eastern lands; 
and another dramatic figure crosses 
the stage in the person of Sir Francis 
Bernard, provincial governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1762 Bernard obtained 
from the General Court “for extraor- 
dinary services” a grant of the island 
of Mount Desert, and this grant was 
subsequently confirmed by the crown. 
The governor journeyed down to his 
new estate, accompanied by a consid- 
erable suite, including two surveyors, 
John Jones of Dedham and Barachias 
Mason of Medfield. The maps and 
field-books of these two gentlemen are 
still in existence. They started at 
Southwest Harbor and travelled in 
opposite directions, making note of 
the distances and of the character and 
quality of the soil and timber. Gov- 
ernor Bernard’s papers, preserved in 
the Harvard Library, contain careful 
instructions for the laying out of a 
town site at Southwest Harbor, and 
from later documents and deeds it is 
evident that he built several buildings ; 


pe) 


but the political troubles of the time 
interfered with his plans. Bernard 
was a country gentleman, an Ox- 
ford graduate and a devoted loyal- 
ist. He roused the ire of the Massa- 
chusetts patriots by the enforcement 
of the Stamp Act, by the seizure of 
John Hancock’s sloop and by sum- 
moning the British regiments to Bos- 
ton. It is a curious illustration of or- 
derly rebellion when we picture to 
ourselves the Boston town meeting of 
June 14, 1768, where a committee of 
twenty-one was appointed to wait on 
the governor and protest against his 
measures, and when a procession of 
eleven chaises carried the members of 
the committee to the governor’s beau- 
tiful place on the bank of Jamaica 
Pond, where they drank his wine and 
listened to pledges which the gov- 
ernor had no intention of keeping. 
The next year Bernard was recalled to 
England, and the church bells rang 
and the cannon roared for joy on the 
day he embarked. He died in Eng- 
land in 1779, and in his will devised 
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SOUTHWEST HARBOR. 


Mount Desert to trustees for the use 
of his son John Bernard. But all his 


American estates had already been 
confiscated, and young John Bernard 
had a weary time of it in endeavoring 
In 1785 he peti- 


to secure his rights. 


plicated in his father’s toryism, and 
was a decent fellow, and ought not to 
be made to suffer for his father’s polit- 
ical opinions, the legislature by re- 
solve of June 23, 1785, gave to John 
Bernard an undivided half of the 





BEAR 


tioned the General Court for permis- 
sion to take possession of Mount 
Desert, and as his petition was accom- 
panied by a certificate signed “by 
many respectable persons” to the ef- 
fect that voung Bernard was not im- 


ISLAND. 


island, due regard being paid to the 
rights of the existing inhabitants. 
Bernard did not settle on his grant, 
but returned to England in the year 
following the passage of the resolution 
in his favor, and he figures in history 





WESTERN 


MOUNTAIN. 
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as a colonial governor in Barbadoes 
and St. Vincent, dying in 1809. 
Meanwhile still another claimant 

for a share in the possession of the 
enchanted isle appeared. In the year 
after the Bernard grant, a petition was 
made to the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts by Monsieur Bartolemy de 
Gregoire and his wife Maria Theresa. 
These were French emigrants, who 
brought letters from Lafayette and 
presented a claim to Mount Desert on 
the ground of the old French grant to 
Cadillac, Madame de Gregoire being 
the granddaughter of that adventurer. 
Of course this claim had not the 
slightest legal 
force; but the 
eastern _ lands 
were not held at a 
high value, and 
the utmost good 
feeling prevailed 
in America _ to- 
ward our late al- 
lies, the French, 
so “without nice 
scrutiny,” as the 
historian says, the 
legislature pro- 
ceeded to give to 
the Gregoires all 
the land of Mount 
Desert which re- 
mained the prop- 
erty of the Com- 
monwealth. In the 
next vear, in or- 
der that the title 
might be valid, De Gregoire, his wife 
and their children, Pierre, Nicholas 
and Marie, were naturalized; and in 
1788, in response to another petition 
of the exiles, a survey was undertaken, 
which, after many delays, finally set 
aside the half of the island to the east 
of Somes Sound to the Gregoires and 
the western half to Sir John Bernard. 
By strange and dramatic fortune, 
therefore, the most picturesque and 
romantic island on our coast was at 
the end of the last century owned, ex- 
cept for the clearings of the hardy 
settlers, half by the son of a Tory 
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provincial governor and half by the 
granddaughter of a French Canadian 
seigneur. 

Both owners were poor, and at once 
heavily mortgaged their new estates. 
Bernard’s half passed quickly into the 
hands of his creditors, though there 
is no record of the foreclosure of the 
mortgage; and among the various 
owners or administrators of the prop- 
erty we find the good Boston names 
of Russell, Lowell, Sullivan and 
Boylston. De Gregoire’s property 
also came ultimately to his creditors, 
and the remaining lands were finally 
bought by the owner of many thou- 
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sands of acres in eastern Maine, Wil- 
liam Bingham of Philadelphia, from 
whose heirs many of the present sum- 
mer residents of Mount Desert derive 
the titles to their estates. The De 
Gregoires lived at Hull’s Cove above 
Bar Harbor, where they built a house 
and mill. The parents are buried 
there in the little graveyard; the chil- 
dren returned to France about 1810. 

The story of the island for the next 
fifty years is uneventful. The popu- 
lation steadily increased, and was 
composed of seafaring folk, thrifty. 
self-reliant, producing at home all the 
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necessities of life. The town of Mount 
Desert was incorporated in 1789. 
Seven years later the northeastern 
part of the island was set off as the 
town of Eden, and in 1848 the south- 
western part was set off as Mansell, 
changed in the same year to Tremont. 
It was not till about 1860 that the 
charm of the scenery of Mount Desert 
began to be talked about. Wandering 
artists, or parties of college students 
on a vacation, had discovered the 
beauty of the bays and islands and 
the grandeur of the desert mountains. 
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“Westerners,” as the local speech de- 
nominated the inhabitants of Boston 
or Philadelphia. 

Bar Harbor has passed through the 
evolution of most popular American 
summer resorts. At first it was a 
primitive place, and those who lived 
at the hotels and boarding houses of 
the decade beginning in 1865 had to 
exist largely on climate and scenery. 
The village was an unkempt agglom- 
eration of wooden shanties, and the 
life of the ‘‘rusticators’” was alto- 
gether of an out-of-door character, 
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Whittier and Weiss sang of the island 
legends and of the rude vigor of the 
landscape, while Church and Brown 
and Hart painted the crags of Great 
Head or the iron-bound and _ surf- 
beaten islands of Frenchman’s Bay. 
At first, Southwest Harbor was the 
more popular resort; but when in 
1868 Captain Charles Deering began 
to make landings with the steamer 
Lewiston at Bar Harbor, the exquisite 
beauty of its position, backed by the 
mountains and looking out on the 
island-gemmed bay and across to the 
Gouldsboro’ hills, soon made _ that 
village the summer home of many 
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easy-going as to costume and informal 


as to manners and customs. Gradu- . 


ally, following slowly the increasing 
demand for comforts, the hotels grew 
larger, and the bill of fare took on 
novelties. The decade from 1875 to 
1885 was the period of the prosperity 
of the hotel life. The “Fish Pond” ar 
Rodicks was famous all over the coun- 
try, and the name of Bar Harbor was 
synonymous with a gay, unconven- 
tional existence, with merry courtships 
and happy, irresponsible days. The 
first cottage was built in 1867, and 
other simple homes for summer occu- 
pancy followed; but not till about 
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twenty years ago did the rapid change 
from hotel to cottage life begin. Then 
the value of land rose by the hundred 
per cent, superb houses began to be 
built, streets were laid out, sewers 
constructed, water and electric lights 
introduced, clubs organized, and 
smooth lawns painfully developed 
from the rocky pastures and steep hill- 
sides. In ten years the whole social 
life and atmosphere of the rapidly in- 
creasing summer colony was trans- 
formed. Now the great hotels stand 
empty and desolate, though some of 
the smaller inns maintain a prosper- 
ous existence. Luxury has replaced 
the earlier rudeness of board and lodg- 
ing, and “the season” at Bar Harbor 
is a matter of teas, dinner dances, 
musicales, yachting parties and balls, 
in the place of hops, buckboard rides 
and picnics. 

Mount Desert is so far away from 
Boston and New York that it is con- 
spicuously the summer home of city 
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people who are not bound to frequent 
visits to “the office.” The summer 
colony is thus largely recruited from 
the ministers of city churches, from 
college officers and professors, and 
from wealthy families who find re- 
freshment and delight in the une- 
qualled charms of sea and sky and 
mountain. In the connected but still 
somewhat distinct groups of cottages 
which dot the shore all the way from 
the Ovens to Southwest Harbor, the 
summer visitor can always find con- 
genial friends; while for those who 
seek the peace of contact with nature 
in its most beautiful aspects and the 
delights of out-of-door life, the great 
hills still invite to broad views over 
land and sea and to the solitude of a 
wilderness, while at their feet the 
sunny waters offer abundant oppor- 
tunity for sailing and canoeing. To 
the beauty of the landscape the ro- 
mance of the island’s historic pastadds 
human interest and poetic charnt. 
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By John Gwynne. 


Afar in the hoary East, 


[° Asia’s steppes wide-stretching, 


The yellow dragon sleepeth ;— 
Wake iiot the bloody beast. 
In the ages long forgotten 
His foot our threshold pressed ; 
He slew his tens of thousands 
In the gateways of the West. 


In Himalayan valleys, 
On India’s river plains, 
Treacherous in sullen silence, 
The tiger wears his chains. 
Once hath he burst his fetters, 
And still the strife would wage ; 
Lo, dread the demon’s waking, 
Beware the tiger’s rage. 
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Ye kings that lust for conquest, 
Ye men that lust for gold, 
Turn back from the lair of the dragon 
Ere his coils of death unfold ; 
For his progeny—the myriad— 
A countless, bloody swarm, 
One day may sweep the nations 
As the steppes are swept by storm. 


Ye force your rule upon him, 
Ye earn his sullen hate, 
Then arm him with your weapons, 
And make him strong and great. 
He learns to wield your engines, 
He learns the art to fight, 
Ye scorn his wit and valor 
In the heyday of your might. 


Ye drag him forth from slumber ; 
He cannot choose but learn; 
Ye loose his bonds of darkness, 
And dream he will not turn. 
When he shall know his power, 
And learn to wield his might, 
Beware lest the dragon swallow 
The world in rayless night. 


Despise them not, ye nations,— 

The yellow dragon’s brood; 
Beneath their sullen yielding 

Hate smolders unsubdued ; 
For the hour of your weakness 

They are treasuring up their wrath; 
Your mighty works may perish 

In the Mongol’s bloody path. 





Think ye to last forever 
The final birth of time? 

Go, look on Egypt’s ruins, 
And think upon her prime. 

They too despised night’s children, 
Did Egypt, Greece and Rome; 

Yet the Vandal fed his charger 
Beneath the Senate’s dome. 


Ye are storing up destruction; 
Ye cloak with lies your greed; 
Ye preach the law of mercy, 
And act the devil’s creed. 
Ye’ll wake at last the dragon, 
Ye'll loose the cyclone’s breath, 
And leave your children’s children 
The heritage of death. 
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AN INTERRUPTED JOURNEY. 


By May Bolton Peck. 


HE Dover stage, in pass- 
ing through  Fairlee 

village, picked up a 
passenger, an_ elderly 
woman with an _ old- 
fashioned Stella shawl 
pinned carefully about her ample 
shoulders and a tiny bonnet, gor- 
geous with purple pansies, perched 
far back upon her smoothly brushed 
hair. The stage was empty of pas- 
sengers until she clambered into the 
seat behind the driver and spread out 
her bundles and extra wraps over 
such part of the cushion as she did 
not herself fill. She gave a sigh of 
perfect contentment, snuggled herself 
against the high back, and with a 
broad smile of satisfaction said good- 
by to the family assembled to see her 
departure. 

“T shall stay till my- visit is made 
out, if*it takes a fortnight,” she an- 
nounced. “I’ve got to make up for 
lots of lost time, and it'll be a good 
chance for Emma to see what sort of 





a housekeeper she can be, with Sarah’ 


Lombard and her advice right in the 
house to fall back on any time. 
Sarah’s sure to be here by dinner 
time,—and you mustn’t forget to ask 
her, Hiram, for something to try on 
your lame back. Sarah’s always 
picking up new ideas, and sometimes 
they're real good ones. Be sure to 
keep an eye on that web of cloth 
that’s bleaching, Emma; and if Mrs. 
Edmund’s children come over, don’t 
let them go up garret.” 

She twisted herself about on the 
seat to call over her shoulder the last 
injunction, while the heavy wagon 
jolted down into the sandy highway. 
Mr. Brisbane was a patient man, but 
he felt that he ought to give no more 
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of the government’s time to reiterated 
instructions and leave-takings. 

The first half mile out from Fairlee 
is down a steep hill, a succession of 
sharp terraces; and Mr. Brisbane 
barely exchanged greetings with the 
large woman before his whole atten- 
tion was absorbed by the brakes and 
the lumbering horses. When the last 
pitch in the road was passed, he 
loosened the reins and released the 
brakes, and they rattled down a long 
gentle slope in a cloud of dust dense 
enough almost to hide from view a 
flock of hens and chickens, revealed 
by squawks of fright as they scram- 
bled across under the horses’ noses. 

“T run over them chickens of Joe 
Green’s every day,” remarked Mr. 
}risbane, turning back to address his 
passenger. “I believe if I was to go 
by at midnight they’d be waiting to 
be scared out of their wits. Regular 
landmark to me, they be. But it 
seems to me, Mrs. Morse, that 1 
haven’t seen much of you, late years. 
You and me used to be great travel- 
ling companions. You used to go 
down to your sister Betsy’s in Dover 
three or four times a year; but I don’t 
believe I’ve taken you down there for 
three or four years.” 

“It’s more than four years; it’s six 
years this summer since I’ve been 
away from home to go by stage,” 
said the woman, chuckling as over 
some huge joke. She was in the 
highest spirits and bubbling over with 
pleasurable excitement. “But I guess 
you will see me pretty regular again 
from now on.” 

“Was it sickness kept you to 
home?” he asked with evident in- 
terest. 

She shook her head. “No, it was 
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the children. Six years ago they was 
pretty small and had to go when I 
did, you remember. I couldn’t leave 
them behind, and I made up my mind 
that two youngsters were more 
bother than profit in visiting, so I 
gave up going about much.” 

“Sho, now!” ejaculated the man, 
“I don’t believe your friends ap- 
proved of that. You was dreadful 
good company, and I often said to 
my wife, ‘Susan, if you’d only smart 
up some and go about sociable-like, 
as Mrs. Morse up in Fairlee does, 
you’d get considerable more comfort 
out of living.’ No reason why she 
shouldn’t; she has to make up work 
to keep herself busy; she’s made rugs 
till there isn’t a spot in the whole 
house that isn’t cluttered up with 
them; and I’ve known her to take 
clean sheets out of the bureau draw- 
ers to put into the wash tub, so’s to 
have a washing big enough to seem 
respectable to her.” 

Mr. Brisbane laughed silently over 
his wife’s weaknesses, and Mrs. 
Morse joined in heartily from behind. 
Then he continued: “At any rate I’m 
mighty glad to see you again. Only 
yesterday I was thinking about you 
and the other folks I’d got to depend- 
ing on for company, who'd sort of 
dropped off. There was old Uncle 
Silas Bent, who went back and forth 
between his son’s house at the Cor- 
ners and his daughter’s down to East 
Fairlee. He couldn’t stay more than 
a month in either place before some- 
thing would happen that he couldn’t 
put up with nohow, so he’d start with- 
out so much as saying good-by and 
go to his other home. He was a 
dreadful cantankerous old fellow to 
live with, I suppose, but amusing 
enough to ride with for a few miles. 
He had a shock a couple of years ago, 
when he was at Joseph Bent’s, and 
had to stay there till he died, nearly a 
year after. It must have been a great 
affliction to him to be tied down to 
one spot.” 

The horses pulled up and stopped 
of their own accord at an iron kettle 





brimming over with clear spring 
water. Their driver climbed over the 
wheel to loosen the check-rein, and as 
he stood waiting for the thirsty ani- 
mals to drink he looked up at Mrs. 
Morse. On her plump face the mirth 
had been replaced by a more serious 
expression, and she turned herself 
ponderously on the seat to look back 
along the road they had come. 

“T thought maybe there might be 
a team coming behind us,” she said 
apologetically, settling again into a 
comfortable position. “This is as 
lonesome a place as I know of. 
There isn’t a roof of any sort in sight 
anywhere. I don’t myself care for 
scenery that hasn’t a house in it 
somewhere. The painter that boarded 
with Mrs. Marks last June made a 
picture of the old kettle and the weeds 
around it and that clump of bushes,” 
—bobbing her head to indicate the 
thicket she referred to ;—‘but I didn’t 
admire it much; it wasn’t near as 
good as some houses in the village 
he painted ; they were almost as good 
as photographs.” Then she suddenly 
took up the topic that had been inter- 
rupted by the halt at the watering 
place. “Mrs. Hannah Grant was one 
of your regulars, wasn’t she? Seemed 
sometimes as if she was always on the 
stage when I was going anywhere. 
You couldn’t exactly call her good 
company, she was so dreadful still,— 
never had a word to say for herself. 

3ut you probably missed her consid- 
erable at first when she went off out 
to Wisconsin.” Her eyes caught 
sight of a blackberry bush on the 
opposite side of the road and she 
changed the subject again. “My! 
just look at those berries over the 
wall there. If I wasn’t so clumsy I’d 
be out of this wagon in a minute. I 
can’t never see a berry growing that 
my mouth don’t water for it.” 

“If you'll hold the lines, so the 
horses won’t start up and leave me 
-when they get through drinking, I'll 
see if I can’t get them for you. Have 
you a cup or something I can pick 
them into?” 
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Mrs. Morse produced a tin cup 
from some one of her bundles and 
then watched with approval as the 
stage driver climbed stiffly over the 
loose stones of the half ruined wall. 
While he picked the big berries and 
dropped them into the tin cup he an- 
swered the question Mrs. Morse had 
asked a minute before. 

“Mrs. Grant rode with me oftener 
than anybody else. She certainly 
wasn’t much livelier than a cedar 
post, but she wasn’t any one’s fool, 
and she was a mighty good cook. 
The sight of that old brown wicker 
basket of hers affected my mouth 
about the same as you say berries do 
yours. She would pass her victuals 
around to everybody in the stage, 
strangers and all, before she began 
eating her own lunch. My wife used 
to say when I brought home-my own 
lunch pretty much as it was when I 
left home,. ‘Guess Aunt Hannah’s 
been riding out to-day!’ Yes, I surely 
was sorry to have her go away to live 
with Mary Alice. Do your remember 
the fried turnovers she made? My 
wife’s tried over and over again to 
make them so they’d taste like hers, 
but she hasr’t succeeded yet.” 

There was small danger that the 
fat gray horses would voluntarily re- 
sume their journey. They made of 
the watering place an excuse for rest- 
ing, alternately dabbling their noses 
in the cool water and splashing it 
over the edges of the kettle after their 
thirst had been satisfied, until they 
realized that this customary stop was 
being prolonged far beyond its or- 
dinary limits. Then as they showed 
an inclination to seek for more solid 
refreshments in the tempting bushes 
along the way, Mrs. Morse reined 
them back into the road, guided them 
into the shade of an apple tree that 
leaned crookedly over the bounding 
fence of an orchard, and _ there 
stopped them to wait. She was too 
far from the blackberry bush for fur- 
ther talk, and, thrown upon her own 
resources for a few minutes, she be- 
came aware of an unmistakable de- 
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pression of spirits, The play of shad- 
ows on~the white dust of the road 
brought her a vision of the dance of 
shadowy grapevine leaves on her 
well scrubbed kitchen floor. It was 
very odd that she should have an al- 
most irresistible desire to see the 
room in which she spent most of her 
waking hours; she had been so de- 
lighted at leaving it for a week,—and 
now in less than an hour from her de- 
parture she was seized with a silly 
longing to get back to its stifling at- 
mosphere. 

“I’m surely growing into a big 
baby!” she muttered angrily; “but 
I’ve got the pleasantest kitchen in 
Fairlee,” she added in self-justifica- 
tion, “and Betsy’s is certainly a 
dreary, tucked up little place; it can’t 
hold a candle to mine! To be sure 
she has a sitting room that’s nice 
enough, and that’s where we shall do 
most of our visiting; but give me a 
good, big, sunny living room like 
mine, and all the sitting rooms in the 
world may go begging for all of me!” 

She was distinctly thankful to see 
Mr. Brisbane hurrying towards the 
wagon. “I stopped longer than I 
calculated,” he gasped, out of breath, 
handing over the wheel the cup 
heaped with berries; “but I guess we 
can make up the time going up the 
hill; the horses have rested so long 
they won’t need another breathing 
spell before we get tg the top.” 

Mrs. Morse hastened to find relief 
from her troubled thoughts in a re- 
newal of gossip. As soon as the 
horses had been urged into motion 
she began, “Ann Watson is dead too. 
She depended on you considerable, 
didn’t she?” 

“Yes, she went everywhere there 
was any sickness. I always knew 
when I turned the corner just before 
I got to her house and saw that big 
bag of hers setting up on the gate 
post, as a sign to me to stop, that 
some one was took sick and she'd 
been sent for.” 

“Ann was a good hand to have 
about at such times,’’ Mrs. Morse re- 
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marked,—‘“a little dispiriting for or- 
dinary occasions, but dreadful capa- 
ble in emergencies. The country 
suffered a great loss when she died, 
for there don’t seem to be no one to 
replace her. Sarah Lombard might 
do as well if she was as reliable. We 
always knew when we sent for Ann 
that she’d come if she could crawl 
and wasn’t helping some other af- 
flicted family. But Sarah is pecu- 
liar. She has spells when she won't 
stir out for nobody; ‘wants to realize 
she’s got a home of her own and isn’t 
beholden to nobody,’ she says. I 
hope to goodness she hasn’t got one 
of them attacks to-day; for if she has, 
the promise she made a week ago to 
help Emma out while I’m in Dover 
won't count for nothing!” 

“Oh, well, I guess there’s no cause 
for you to worry over that,” said Mr. 
Brisbane soothingly. He had _ no- 
ticed the tone of alarm in the woman’s 
voice. “I saw Sarah yesterday at 
the Corner post office, and she 
seemed real smart and chipper. She 
never has them cranky notions ex- 
cept when she’s a little under the 
weather.” 

Mrs. Morse was too much crushed 
by the fear of such a catastrophe 
added suddenly to the burden ot 
homesickness that was weighing 
more heavily each moment to make 
any reply to this attempt at reassur- 
ance. She acknowledged to herself 
that it was absird to let the thought 
of Sarah’s occasional whims alarm 
her now that she was actually started 
on her pleasure trip, while in the week 
since the agreement had been made 
she had felt no uneasiness. When 
she was in the midst of her prepara- 
tions for this visit, if it had been sug- 
gested that Sarah might fail her, the 
knowledge that her daughter was 
quite capable of managing the house- 
hold affairs unaided would have pre- 
vented any change in her plans. She 
had said more than once, “It isn’t 


really necessary to have any one come . 


to help Emma. I shall leave things 
so the work won’t be much, and it 


anybody should be took sick Emma 
has lots of common sense,—as much 
as Sarah has, I honestly believe,—and 
the neighbors are all so kind they’d 
help her out till I could get home.” 

The hill that rose above the water- 
ing-place was long and steep; the 
road zigzagged up its wooded sides, 
increasing the distance, but lighten- 
ing the labor of the ascent. The 
stage horses, accustomed to occa- 
sional halts during the long pull, to- 
day needed particular attention to 
keep them steadily at their work. The 
time lost in blackberrying must be 
made up here, or the postmistress at 
Fast Fairlee would be wondering and 
exclaiming over the tardy appearance 
of the mail carrier; and there was 
danger even of a late arrival at the 
end of the route in Dover. 

The progress was so slow that Mr. 
Brisbane’s fund of patience ran very 
low ; but to the woman sitting behind 
him the trees and bushes beside the 
road were rushing past with unexam- 
pled swiftness. Every step placed 
between her and Fairlee village to her 
excited fancy seemed at the very least 
a mile. She had ceased to think and 
to reason with herself,—she simply 
endured; her misery was too intense 
for conscious thought. As_ they 
neared the crest of the hill she began 
to gather her bundles into a compact 
pile at the end of her seat; the big 
black valise that held the more bulky 
of her belongings she wedged se- 
curely among the mail bags upon the 
floor of the wagon. She hardly knew 
what she was planning to do, but she 
felt the absolute necessity for some 
action that would bring relief. 

The horses pulled their load over 
the last water-bar, and on the summit 
were at last allowed to stop for a brief 
rest. Mr. Brisbane turned himself 
about and pointed with his whip in 
the direction from which they had 
come. 

“There is the last we shall see of 
Fairlee to-day. When we go down 
this hill it shuts out everything be- 
hind it. It’s the hardest hill on my 
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line; and I always feel as if IT was 
most through to Dover when I get to 
the top here. I always said Fairlee 
was the prettiest village in this part 
of the state. Makes a regular pic- 
ture, don’t it? It’s a good three miles 
off, but it don’t look that far.” 

Mrs. Morse gazed at the distant vil- 
lage as if she thought it her last 
earthly glimpse of home. There was 
not much to see,—two church spires, 
a mass of trees, and a roof or two vis- 
ible through rifts in the greenery. 
Then she rose from her seat and be- 
fore the bewildered eyes of the stage 
driver clambered painfully over the 
wagon box to the wheel and dropped 
heavily to the ground. Without a 
word of explanation she reached up 
and gathered into her arms the bun- 
dles she had piled together on the end 
of the wagon seat, and would have 
started on her return journey in this 
speechless manner; but the man 
found his voice to call after her before 
she had taken many steps. 

“Well, for the land’s sake, Mrs. 
Morse, whatever are you going to do! 
I should most think you was crazy if 
[ didn’t know you had a good head 
on your shoulders.” 


“[’m going back home,” she de- 
clared. “I’m _ frightened most to 


death for fear Sarah Lombard’s got 
one of her spells to-day. Anyway I 
feel it borne in on me that something 
dreadful is going to happen unless I 
can get home. I never felt that way 
before, and I’m not going to fly in the 
face of Providence when I’m warned 
so powerfully. I'll carry my small 
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traps, and you can bring back my bag 
when you come through Fairlee.” 

The day was very warm, and Mrs. 
Morse was a woman of ponderous 
frame. She was not accustomed to 
outdoor exercise; a few steps along 
the village street ordinarily rendered 
her breathless; but she set out on the 
three miles’ tramp through the deep 
sand of the country road as happily 
as if it were purely a pleasure excur- 
i , in fact, it was. 

The suffocating load of misery was 
sone, now that she was started for 
Fairlee. Her spirits were as light as 
air and her body had lost the weari- 
ness that age and an overbundance of 
flesh had given it. She did not care 
in the least for the astonishment of 
her family when they should see her 
plodding back ignominiously, nor for 
the teasing she would have to endure 
for the rest of her life from her hus- 
band, who might be relied upon to 
make the most of this opportunity for 
laughing at his sensible wife. The 
one thing in all the world which she 
wanted she would attain before night- 
fall; she would be once more in the 
Morse kitchen. She trudged cheer- 
fully along, and Mr. B risbane sat and 
watched her, too completely dazed to 
protest, expostulate or even exclaim. 
She went around a turn in the road, 
and only a thin cloud of dust curling 
above the roadside bushes marked 
her heavy-footed progress. Then the 
stage driver pursed up his lips as if 
for a whistle, though no sound came, 
gathered up the reins, and continued 
his journey to Dover. 






























HOMESICKNESS. 


By Emery Pottle. 


The sting of rain across my face; 


A PLAINTIVE cry of some home-turning bird ; 


Long hissing curves of foam that lash the sand 
And, reeling, break with sullen grace; 
Against the sky, a lonely trail of smoke— 
Gray mem’ry of a ship gone out 


To meet the mist ;— 


A day that haunts my heart 
With burned out dreams and hopeless doubt. 
Ah! well, dear heart, thou didst forget, 
And I, poor fool,—am loyal yet! 





THE WORK OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


By George 


y¥ HOUGH my personal 
acquaintance with Fran- 
cis Parkman only began 
in the autumn of 1860, 
oh I had known him some 

~ years earlier by corre- 





spondence, he having 
asked me to secure for him some data 
regarding the Acadians of New 


Brunswick. We met at the inaugura- 
tion of Charles W. Eliot as president 
of Harvard University, on the nine- 
teenth of October. The function had 
attracted many of the most distin- 
guished literary and scientific men of 
this country. Among the strong 
personalities present, none, to my 
mind, was more striking than that of 
the historian of France in the New 
World. His figure, tall and com- 
manding, was spare. Lameness, 
which often interrupted ‘his walks, 
had given him a slight stoop. His 
face was clean shaven and intellectual, 
and no one could look upon his brow 
without feeling impressed by its high 
mental character and energy. He 


was somewhat shy, and his natural 
reserve, 
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which strangers sometimes 


Stewart. 


mistook for hauteur, disappeared as 
acquaintance ripened. He lived in 
summer at his beautiful home on the 
shore of Jamaica Pond, where he had 
a study, and cultivated to perfection 
the rose and the lily, in which occupa- 
tion he took keen delight. His estate 
was within easy distance of the Motley 
mansion, while his winter home was 
in Chestnut Street, Boston, not far 
from the residence of Prescott, on 
Beacon Street. Here he lived with 
his sister. 

Francis Parkman could boast of a 
long line of ancestors distinguished 
in scholarship and social position. 
His great-grandfather was the Rev. 
Ebenezer Parkman, a Congregational 
minister of eminence in his day, and a 
Harvard man whose name stood high 
on the rolls of the college, from which 
hall of learning he was graduated in 
1754. His grandfather, Samuel Park- 
man, was a famous merchant of Bos- 
ton, and his father, the Rev. Francis 
Parkman, was a Unitarian minister of 
prominence, an author of repute, and 
the founder of the Parkman Professor- 
ship in the Cambridge Theological 

















School. On his mother’s side he was 
descended from the Rev. John Cot- 
ton. Young Parkman was born in 
Boston on the twenty-third of Septem- 
ber, 1823. He was carefully educated, 
and went to Harvard in 1840. His 
relatives designed him for the law, and 
he took up that study for two years, 
but, tiring of it, he ‘sought recreation 
in travel. From his youth he was a 
fond lover of nature and outdoor life. 
He read much about the Indian tribes 
of the great West, whose lives proved 
such a fascination for him that he re- 
solved to live among them for a time, 
and so become acquainted with their 
customs and methods. Physically he 
was frail, and a fall in the gymnasium 
obliged him to relinquish his studies 
for a while. He was sent to Europe, 
where he visited Gibraltar and Malta 
and other points along the Mediterra- 
nean, but returned home in season to 
be present at the closing exercises of 
his college class. 

In 1846 Parkman joined his cousin, 
Quincy Adams Shaw, and the two 
friends started off on their memorable 
journey across the plains, the story of 
which is so well set down in the pic- 
turesque “Oregon Trail,” dedicated 
to his kinsman, “the comrade of a 
summer, the friend of a lifetime.” 
This was our author’s first book, and 
its success encouraged him to plan out 
his brilliant series of historical works, 
which began with “The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac,” and closed with “A Half- 
Century of Conflict.” The “Oregon 
Trail” was first published as a series 
of papers of travel, in the old Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, then in the skilful 
hands of Lewis Gaylord Clark. The 
author and his friend lived among the 
red men of the prairie and Rocky 
Mountains, hunted with them, feasted 
with them at their great feasts, and 
experienced the same hardships and 
trials which their hosts endured. All 
these things were undergone that 
Parkman might familiarize himself 
with the habits and characteristics 
of the people whom he meant to 
present as they really existed, with 
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the pen of one who had formed 
part of their inner life and move- 
ment. He saw the Sioux when 
they still killed their game with the 
bow and arrow, and tells of the terrific 
force of that weapon, when he wit- 
nessed the flight of an arrow clear 
through a buffalo. Some of the Ogil- 
lallah warriors had begun to use guns, 
but not all the tribes had yet been 
armed with them. 

Though the “Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac” is Parkman’s first contribution 
to the history of the Indians and half- 
breeds of the West, the series proper, 
which deals with the wars of the 
English and French and red men, 
and treats of France and England 
in North America, begins with 
“The Pioneers of France in the New 
World.” “Pontiac,” which came 
first, may be read as a sequel to the 
collection. 

To the preparation of his histories, 
which are marked by an eloquent and 
graceful style and strict faithfulness 
to facts, Parkman devoted an industry, 
care and thoroughness which leave 
unquestioned the statements put for- 
ward. We know of the vastness of his 
task, and the difficulties under which 
he worked for many years. He neg- 
lected nothing. He visited all the 
scenes which his luminous pen so ad- 
mirably describes, not once or twice, 
but many times. The archives of 
France, England, Russia and Canada 
vielded their treasures to him. Every 
known letter, journal, report and de- 
spatch which bore, even in the remot- 
est way, upon his subject were copied 
and sent to him, until at the end of his 
work he found himself possessed of no 
fewer than 3,400 manuscript pages, 
which he had bound up in several 
large volumes. Of course, all printed 
books, magazines, pamphlets, news- 
papers, maps, plans and engravings 
which could throw light on his theme 
passed the ordeal of his industrious 
scrutiny. - It has been said that his 
Puritanism was strong; but he never 
allowed any spirit of prejudice to warp 
his judgment, or to destroy the value 
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of his conclusions. He has his critics, 
prominent among whom is the Abbé 
Casgrain, whose notes are entitled to 
respect; but, as Parkman remarks in 
a letter to the present writer, the 
learned Abbé, albeit a scholarly and 
estimable man, is by nature too excita- 
ble and effeminate to discuss in sober- 
ness the cold facts of history, particu- 
larly when his feelings, nationality and 
religion are concerned. He adds ina 
letter now before me, of August 21, 
1874: “I am afraid my Canadian 
friends will not like the new book 
(‘The Old Régime’). In writing, I 
put out of mind all considerations but 
the evidence before me, which in this 
case is not always favorable to Cana- 
dian society in the old time.” He was 
right; the book produced much com- 
ment and attack, and several old 
friendships among the French-Cana- 
dians were estranged. But Parkman, 
true to his spirit of fairness and inde- 
pendence as a historian, preferred to 
lose a friend or two rather than per- 
vert facts and present opinions which 
were erroneous and misleading. Per- 
haps his thoroughness in getting at 
the truth cannot be better shown than 
by quoting from his letters. On the 
twentieth of January, 1870, he wrote 
to the writer, then living in St. John, 
New Brunswick: “I have determined 
to write, as the next volume of my se- 
ries, an account of La Tour and 
d’Aunay, postponing Count Fronte- 
nac to another time. So my subject is 
strictly Acadian, at least, if we adopt 
the broader signification of the name 
Acadia. You spoke of documents re- 
lating to La Tour. Of what nature 
are they, and where are thev pre- 
served? I have a score or more letters, 
patents, reports, etc., relating to him, 
found in the French archives (some 
of which are among the copies made 
for the Canadian government). There 
are also some in the State House here 
(Boston). Besides these, there are 
those printed in the Memoirs des 
Commissairies, together with those in 
Harvard and Hutchinson, and the 
statements of Winthrop, Denys, Hub- 


bard, etc. Now there ought to be 
more at Annapolis and at St. John. 
Can you give me any information 
about them?” 

I at once set about making inquiries 
in all directions, and in my reply 
named some printed books which bore 
on the subject then in Mr. Parkman’s 
mind. On the twenty-fourth of Feb- 
ruary, he wrote from Boston: “T 
have all the published books you men- 
tion; but the volume of manuscripts 
entitled ‘Acadia’ may contain some- 
thing very much to the purpose. It 
probably will not be necessary to copy 
all in them relating to La Tour and 
d’Aunay, as many of the papers may 
prove to be duplicates of those whick 
I have already. The best way will be 
to have a list, with titles and dates, of 
such letters and documents as touch 
the subject, made by some competent 
person. All papers on Acadia between 
the years 1628 and 1660 may be in- 
cluded in the list. This will simplify 
the work. Please have this done at 
my expense, and the list sent to me. 
I will then check off such papers as I 
do not possess, and request you to get 
them copied. This plan will save both 
trouble and expense. 

“Tt seems more than likely that Mr. 
Calrick* is on the track of something 
valuable. I am well aware that La 
Tour had no establishment at Port 
Royal, but d’Aunay had; in fact, his 
headquarters were there, but, for the 
reason mentioned in my last, I do not 
think that anything will turn up there. 
I shall look with great interest for the 
results of an inquiry among the de- 
scendants of La Tour. One of them, 
I believe it was one of the d’Entre- 
ments, had formerly in his possession 
a very curious paper, the marriage 
contract between La Tour and d’Au- 
nay’s widow. This has been published 
by the Quebec Literary and Historical - 
Society, but there may be more, and 
I should like especially to get a copy 
of that will. Let me, in conclusion, 
thank you most cordially for your very 


*W. Arthur Calrick, of Nova Scotia, author of several 
historical sketches, notably “Port Royal, Its Graves,” in 
Stewart's” Quarterly, St. John, N. B., 1871-2. 

















active and efficient codperation with 
me in this inquiry.” 

Laterhewrites: ‘““Thank you for the 
numbers of Stezwart’s Quarterly, con- 
taining Mr. Hannay’s* articles; but 
are vou quite sure that the remains 
which Mr. H. describes are those of 
La Tour’s fort? I confess to some 
doubts. The French government, in 
1696, built a fort at the mouth of the 
St. John. May not the remains belong 
to this last? Fortunately there is ex- 
tant a deed of La Tour, in which he 
conveys this fort in mortgage to 
Major-General Gibbons, as security 
for a considerable sum of money. This 
deed will, perhaps, serve to settle the 
question. I have Murdoch’s History, 
which contains many facts, and is 
scrupulous as regards research, but 
is rather a collection of notes than a 
history. Haliburton, though not very 
profound, is much more readable. 

“Do not give yourself the trouble to 
hunt up Gesner’s and Munro’s his- 
tories, if, as I believe, they are founded 
only on the known authorities, and do 
not contain original documents. Jt is 
these that I am in quest of, as I do not 
like to draw except from the fountain 
head. I think there can be no papers 
on La Tour at Annapolis, as I have 
lately discovered that all the records 
there were destroyed or carried off by 
the English in or about 1667.” 

The italics in the above are mine. 
The reader of these pages will note 
how scrupulous Mr. Parkman was as 
to the character of the documents he 
used in the preparation of his works. 
Nothing but the originals or authenti- 
cated copies were valued by htm. 

In Parkman’s works, the Court of 
Old France is described with grace 
and color, the tragic scenes enacted in 
New France, the Indians, the intend- 
ants, the bishops and priests, the war- 
riors and bushrangers, the soldiers and 
statesmen are painted in pigments 
which glow with life. There is noth- 
ing more fascinating than his accounts 
of the early struggles between the 


* James Hannay, author of ‘A History of Acadia,” St. 
John, N. B., 1879; also of “‘Sketches of Acadia,” Stewart’s 
Quarterly, October,'1867, January, April and July, 1868. 
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white and the red men of two centu- 
ries ago. He has elevated those strug- 
gles to the dignity of battles. He has 
photographed, as it were, the heroes 
and heroines, and described their 
deeds in language which charms on 
the instant. His galleries of worthies 
miss no name of real importance, and 
he has saved from oblivion the records 
of many characters whose careers 
would have been forgotten, despite 
the work they had done, despite the 
sacrifices they had made, despite the 
sufferings they had endured. No man 


had, up to Parkman’s advent upon the ° 


scene, given us the real Indian. 
Cooper’s Indian is romantic and false. 
Longfellow’s Indian is poetic and 
striking. Indians by other pens have 
been caricatures. Parkman’s Indian 
is historic, and a true portrait. He 
has told us all about him, laying bare 
his faults and his virtues, and show- 
ing how readily the savage nature as- 
similated itself to that of the maraud- 
ing white man. The Jesuits, the 
Recollet Fathers and the Sulpicians 
find in Parkman a biographer arid his- 
torian who is singularly fair and im- 
partial towards their orders—much 
fairer than their contemporary critics. 
Their strong points, as well as their 
weaknesses and frailties, are sketched 
with no faltering pencil. Frontenac, 
La Salle, Bigot, Laval, Montcalm and 
Wolfe, as well as many lesser lights, 
illumine at every turn his rich and 
sparkling pages. In his great work he 
was the pioneer. He touched virgin 
soil, and has left his task so complete 
that no successor can come upon the 
ground and rob him of his fame. 

We have spoken of his rare fidelity 
to facts, and the value of his sources 
of information, the original documents 
from which his narrative is drawn 
comprising seventy volumes, most of 
them folios, the very collecting of 
which occupied forty-five years. But 
few who read the dramatic composi- 
tions are aware of the labor which the 
author had to expend upon his author- 
ities before a line of his book could 
be begun. They were not only volu- 
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minous but often conflicting. Nearly 
every actor in the drama left behind 
him his own record of the events in 
which he was a figure. Sometimes the 
record assumed the character of a re- 
port to headquarters, private letters to 
friends, memorials, despatches, jour- 
nals and diaries. The historian had to 
sift the data contained in these papers, 
and to compare them with the great 
mass of collateral evidence, “with,” as 
he says, “more than usual care, striv- 
ing to secure the greatest possible ac- 
curacy of statement, and to reproduce 
an image of the past with photo- 
graphic clearness and truth.” 

Bvt this was not all. His health 
was precarious, his frame lacked 
physical strength, his poor eyesight 
afflicted him sorely and seriously re- 
tarded the progress of his work. The 
“Conspiracy of Pontiac” was written 
under conditions which few men 
would have had the courage to face. 
The light of day was insupportable to 
the author for three years, and “every 
attempt at reading or writing was 
completely debarred. Under these 
circumstances, the task of sifting the 
materials and composing the work 
was begun and finished. The papers 
were repeatedly read aloud by an 
amanuensis, copious notes and ex- 
tracts were made, and the narrative 
written down from my _ dictation. 
This process, though extremely slow 
and laborious, was not without its 
advantages, and I am well convinced 
that the authorities have been even 
more minutely examined, more scru- 
pulously collated, and more _thor- 
oughly digested than they would 
have been under ordinary circum- 
stances.” When, later on, in 1865, 
Parkman wrote his “Pioneers of 
France in the New World,” his sight 


’ was fully as bad, if not worse. He 


was never permitted to read or write 
continuously for much more than five 
minutes at a time, and often days 
passed without a stroke of work 
being done, even under those condi- 
tions. For two periods, each lasting 
several years, any attempt at studying 


or writing was denied him, it being 
considered by the specialists and his 
friends as simply suicidal. For more 
than eighteen years his various mala- 
dies interrupted the work on the com- 
pletion of which he had set his heart. 
But he bravely struggled on, uncom- 
plainingly, amid the tremendous odds 
arrayed against him. From first to 
last he was a student. When he trav- 
elled, the object he kept in view was 
to verify facts, to see with his own 
eyes the places which must come un- 
der his pen, to discover hitherto un- 
known sources of information. As a 
college student he followed on foot 
the route of Rogers from Lake 
Memphremagog to the Connecticut. 
His aim was to know places as well as 
events, and the actors in them. To 
learn how well he succeeded we have 
simply to read his books. A man of 
singularly fine tastes, and a lover of 
good literature, his inclinations sel- 
dom led him to seek the society of 
men and women of letters, though 
many of them courted him. He was 
ever too busy. When he went abroad 
he had a special purpose in view. 
“T have been occupied chiefly,” he 
writes, “when in England or France, 
with the official people in the Public 
Record office, etc., and such small 
literary acquaintance as I made has 
been slight and superficial, from cas- 
ual meeting at clubs, etc. I have 
no intimate literary acquaintance in 
England. I never—exceptions ex- 
cepted—much liked the company of 
professional literary people, and have 
never put myself in the way of intro- 
ductions to them.” But Parkman 
was always very charming socially, 
and no one received a heartier or 
more cordial welcome than he did 
when he dined at Parker’s with the 
members of the famous “Saturday 
Club,”—which included such names 
as Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, 
Lowell, Fields, Dwight and Whipple, 
—or when he spent an evening at the 
home of a congenial friend. His 
talk at table was always interesting, 
and he was often upbraided for neg- 

















lecting his small society duties so 
much. 

Besides his historical works, Park- 
man produced an admirable book on 
the Cultivation of the Rose, which is 
held in high repute. Once, like Mot- 
ley, he tried his hand at a novel. 
This he called “Vassall Morton,” and 
in Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Bos- 
ton, he found his publishers. It was 
not a successful venture into the field 
of romance, and its author never 
again attempted to write fiction. It 
is by no means a poor performance, 
and judged by the standard of many 
novels of the present day, it is pretty 
fair reading; but in 1856 it failed to 
make an impression on the public, 
and, no second edition being called 
for, Mr. Parkman returned to his first 
love—history. He had not a very 
exalted idea of “Vassall Morton” and 
seldom liked to talk about it. The 
scenes of it are on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the incidents are dra- 
matic and often exciting. Especially 
so are the adventures of the hero, his 
arrest by the Austrian police and 
subsequent escape from prison, and 
his journey on foot to an Italian sea- 
port. 

We have spoken briefly of the 
“Oregon Trail,” which has passed 
through many editions, and the vol- 
_ ume among all others selected for il- 
lustration by Mr. Frederic Reming- 
ton, “whose pictures,” says Park- 
man, “are as full of truth as of spirit, 
for they are the work of one who 
knew the prairies and the mountains 
before irresistible commonplace had 
subdued them.” In 1865, the first 
part of his great series, telling the 
story of France and England in 
North America, appeared. It was 
entitled “Pioneers of France in the 
New World,” and begins with the 
year 1512, and ends at 1635. The 
narratives are devoted to France on 
this continent—‘“the attempt of Feu- 
dalism, Monarchy and Rome to mas- 
ter a continent where, at this hour 
(1865), half a million of bayonets are 
indicating the ascendency of a regu- 
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lated freedom; Feudalism still strong 
in life, though enveloped and over- 
borne by newborn centralization; 
Monarchy in the flush of triumphant 
power; Rome, nerved by disaster, 
springing with renewed vitality from 
ashes and corruption, and ranging 
the earth to reconquer abroad what 
she had lost at home. These banded 
powers, pushing into the wilderness 
their indomitable soldiers and de- 
voted priests, unveiled the secrets of 
the barbarous continent, pierced the 
forests, traced and mapped out the 
streams, planted their emblems, built 
their forts, and claimed all as their 
own. New France was all head. 
Under King, Noble and Jesuit, the 
lank, lean body would not thrive. 
Even commerce wore the sword, 
decked itself with badges of nobility, 
aspired to forest seigniories and 
hordes of savage retainers.” This is 
a fine introduction to what follows. 
We are treated to the story of the ex- 
pansion of France, and the volume 
appropriately closes with the death of 
the founder of Quebec, Samuel de 
Champlain, one of the most heroic 
characters that ever lived. The first 
narrative is devoted to the Hugue- 
nots in Florida, while the second 
treats of Champlain and his asso- 
ciates. “The Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica” in the seventeenth century fol- 
lowed in 1867. It at once created a 
sensation, for the story itself was 
striking, and the treatment was by a 
pen which did not mince matters. 
Mr. Parkman’s materials were co- 
pious, and he made excellent use of 
them. Most of his facts were drawn 
from the voluminous writings of the 
Jesuit fathers themselves; and of 
their work he says: “The closest ex- 
amination has left me no doubt that 
these missionaries wrote in perfect 
good faith, and that the ‘Relations’ 
hold a high place as authentic and 
trustworthy historical documents. 
They are very scarce, and no com- 
plete collection of them exists in 
America.” It is with satisfaction 
that we know to-day that an exact 
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verbatim et literatim reprint of the very 
rare French, Latin and Italian origi- 
nals, both manuscript and printed, ac- 
companied page by page by a com- 
plete English translation, by John 
Cutler Covert, assisted by Mary Sif- 
ton Pepper and others, is in course of 
publication by the Burrows Brothers 
Company of Cleveland. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites is the editor of this 
monumental work. 

Beginning with a sketch of the na- 
tive Indian tribes and of Quebec in 
1634, Mr. Parkman concludes the 
second part with the trials and disap- 
pointments which culminated in 1670. 
As he says, “The Jesuits saw their 
hopes struck down; and their faith, 
though not shaken, was sorely tried. 
The Providence of God seemed in 
their eyes dark and inexplicable; but, 
from the standpoint of liberty, that 
Providence is clear as the sun at 
noon. Meanwhile let those who have 
prevailed yield due honor to the de- 
feated. Their virtues shine amidst 
the rubbish of error, like diamonds 
and gold in the gravel of the torrent. 
But now new scenes succeed, and 
other actors enter on the stage, a 
hardy and valiant band, moulded to 
endure and dare, the discoverers of 
the Great West.” 

This, perhaps, is the more interest- 
ing part of the series, for it deals ex- 
haustively with La Salle and his re- 
markable adventures along the val- 
leys of the Mississippi and the lakes. 
It was originally published in 1869, 
but in 1878, owing to a mass of new 
material being brought to light by 
Henry Harrisse, the historian revised 
and partly rewrote his account, and 
gave to the world the most complete 
and authentic story of La Salle’s dis- 
coveries extant. The letters .of the 
explorer had not been accessible to 
Mr. Parkman when his book was first 
issued, though he knew of their exist- 
ence, but as soon as their discoverer 
made them public, he availed him- 
self of the treasures. The original 
title of the book was, ‘““The Discovery 
of the Great West.” The increased 


prominence of La Salle, however, jus- 
tified Parkman in adding his name to 
the title-page. This volume brings 
the subject down to the year 1689. 
The period of transition is learned- 
ly discussed in part four, which 
takes up some ticklish ground in 
“The Old Régime in Canada,” and 
has caused much feverish comment 
in French Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tical circles. It was this work which 
led to the estrangement, for a time, of 
Parkman and his Canadian biog- 
rapher and early admirer, the Abbé 
Casgrain. But Parkman, much as 
he regretted to have to say things 
that were not agreeable to persons for 
whom he had a very cordial regard, 
felt constrained to give the result of 
his investigations to the public as fully 
as possible. “The conclusions drawn 
from the facts,” says he, “may be mat- 
ter of opinion, but it will be remem- 
bered that the facts themselves can be 
overthrown only by overthrowing 
the evidence on which they rest, or 
bringing forward counter-evidence of 
equal or greater strength; and neither 
task will be found an easy one.” In 
this book, as he points out, “we 
examine the political and _ social 
machine; in the next volume of the 
series we shall see this machine in 
action.” In action surely the ma- 
chine was. The narrative, noted as 
fiith on the list, is a strong presenta- 
tion of facts and opinions. It treats 
of Count Frontenac and his times. 
It is in this work that we get great 
insight into the little disputes be- 
tween governor and intendant, gov- 
ernor and prelate, governor and king, 
governor and minister, the intrigues 
of the Jesuits, the Recollets and their 
troubles, the brandy question, the 
Indian wars and treachery. It is a 
notable book, one of the most dra- 
matic and interesting of the whole 
collection. Frontenac was a pictur- 
esque figure in history. In Europe, 
he was a strong man. In America, 
he was no less vigorous. No man 
ever understood Indian character bet- 
ter than he, and he had not been long 














in the country before he had the red 
men completely under his spell and 
under his subjection. He is magnifi- 
cently drawn by Parkman, and 
though no portrait of him exists, one 
can imagine how the proud old 
soldier and governor looked in the 
flesh. This volume appeared in 
1877. The author resents the con- 
duct of some of his critics, by whom 
he was not quite fairly treated. He 
says that his challenge in the “ Old 
Régime” was not taken up. Vehe- 
ment protest he received in plenty, 
but none of his statements of fact 
were attacked by evidence or were 
disputed. , 

Part seven appeared, for special 
reasons, in 1884, while the sixth part 
did not come out until 1892. The 
first-named is entitled “Montcalm 
and Wolfe,” and occupied two vol- 
umes. Like all of the predecessors 
of the series, it is based on _his- 
torical documents, of the accuracy 
of which there can be no question. 
Of all these narratives, in point of 
results, this one is the most momen- 
tous, for it relates the downfall of 
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French power in Canada, and reaches 
the dawn of English rule. Of course, 
the book occasioned controversy, but 
Parkman, relying upon the faithful- 
ness of his facts, was not disturbed in 
mind. Eight years afterwards, the 
sixth part of the series was published, 
under the title of “A Half-Century of 
Conflict,” in two volumes. It fills 
the gap between the Frontenac and 
Montcalm and Welfe volumes, and 
a continuous history of France in 
America, from early days, is thus 
made complete. 

The author of these great books 
lived long enough to finish the work 
which he had undertaken so many 
years before. Few men, when one 
considers the disadvantages under 
which he pursued his task, would 
have gone on with it. But he perse- 
vered, despite blindness and rheu- 
matism and vexatious delays, until 
the last chapter left his hand for the 
printers. In November, 1893, he 
died at Jamaica Plain, after a linger- 
ing illness, mourned by all who knew 
him, and by every reader of his schol- 
arly and brilliant books. 





THE TIN-PEDDLER’S CART. 


By Helen Marshall North. 


to his aid, the commercial 
traveller has rapidly distanced 
ali competitors in the sale of commod- 
ities, in the large cities and towns. 
But away from the great centres, and 
especially in the remote corners of 
New England, one occasionally meets 
those interesting, slow-going travel- 
ling vans, which were once the only 
country stores known in sparsely set- 
tled communities. 
In the hill towns of New England 
the tin-peddler’s cart has been for 
more than fifty years a widely known 
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and freely patronized institution, 
commending itself to thrifty house- 
wives by its plan of exchanging fresh 
new tins and other household wares 
for the contents of scrap-baskets and 
rag-bags. Of all the hundreds of 
these carts which forty years ago 
threaded their way up and down the 
steep hillsides and along by quiet 
rivers, in western Massachusetts, pa- 
tient in their lazy dignity as the camel 
is patient, none has known a more 
peaceful long life than the tin-cart of 
old Donald Glasgow. 

When the bonny young Scotch- 
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man, in his early manhood, first 
adopted the tin-cart as a means of 
support for himself and his bairns, he 
thought chiefly of gaining relief from 
a troublesome disease which threat- 
ened to become serious if he con- 
tinued indoor employment. The long 
cartwas then bright with scarlet paint. 
At the rear, a large rack held two or 
three huge bags of coarse sacking, 
and piled above them stood a double 
row of brooms as defenders of the 
small caravan of the hills. Beyond 
this was piled a medley of serviceable 
articles, clothes baskets, brushes, 
wooden water pails, shovels, and even 
hoes and rakes; while within was a 
store of treasures for the busy house- 
wife. When the lid was let down, 
there were revealed tin dishes of all 
sizes, from the tiny cup for the 
youngest member of the family on 
through the various grades of gill, 
half pint, pint and quart, up to the 
bouncing milk pan suggesting a 
broad expanse of rich cream. There 
were pint measures and quart meas- 
ures with ridged divisions up their 
tin sides and a firm handle. There 
were strainers, fine and coarse, and 
handy skimmers and long-handled 
small dippers and short-handled large 
dippers; nutmeg-graters with a con- 
venient little den at the top to hold 
the rough nutmeg; tin spoons, big 
and little; corn-poppers, bringing up 
visions of cold winter evenings by the 
great open fireplace, and yellow corn 
merrily bursting into suits of curly 
white grotesque jackets. In a still 
more sacred sanctum were carefully 
packed glass butter dishes, cheese 
plates, berry dishes, spoon-holders, 
sugar bowls and cream pitchers, and 
huge glass pitchers and goblets, all of 
which were esteemed luxuries among 
the plain people of the hills, who had 
barely redeemed their lands from the 
wilderness and hesitated yet to allow 
themselves any of the unnecessaries 
of life. In front, on a high seat, sat 
the young or old driver of the long 
red cart, the custodian of its treas- 
ures. 


When young Donald first mounted 
his bright red cart and bade good-by 
to the wife and babies, the world was 
fresh and new, to him at least. The 
roads which he would traverse from 
town to town wound along the bases 
or over the tops of fair wooded moun- 
tains, where the air was like spark- 
ling wine. The great blue arch of 
the sky seemed to breathe a blessing 
on the head of the young Scotchman, 
who had learned to sing, 


“When all Thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys,” 


in the far-away land of his birth. 

Other red carts went to and fro 
through the hills, but none met a 
more generous welcome than that of 
young Donald. The housewives in 
all the villages and towns on his 
route soon learned that to save their 
scraps of cotton and wool for Don- 
ald’s great bags meant that they 
would receive in exchange their full 
value, to the uttermost farthing. 
Donald won a name for strict integ- 
rity, which he never lost. His shin- 
ing steelyards never failed to record 
exact weight. The moment of anx- 
iety which every good housewife 
could not fail to experience while the 
mass of white and colored rags was 
passing through the peddler’s meas- 
uring hands always ended, when the 
young Scotchman bore the scales, in 
a pleasant surprise. There were so 
many cents’ worth, perhaps even a 
half dollar, of value if the housewife 
had been thrifty in her savings and 
the great bags were crowded to the 
top. Then came the real excitement 
of the occasion, the period of the 
good woman’s triumph, the receiving 
of actual value for that which was 
worthless to her, which she would 
never miss and the gain to the house- 
hold chattels by her own thrift, which 
would, she could not help feeling, in- 
crease her own reputation in the eyes 
of the family, and especially of “the 
old folks” who were generally found 
sitting by the New England fireside, 
forty years ago. 
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With a key produced from the 
depths of his pocket, young Donald, 
in the sight of the assembled family 
(and especially of all the children, 
who would not miss the occasion for 
a small fortune), proceeded to unlock 
the fresh little padlock and to let 
down the lid. Then there burst upon 
the family vision a literally dazzling 
array of tinny things from which to 
make choice. 

The mother in her long sunbonnet, 
and with a gravity befitting an occa- 
sion when money was at stake, began 
to appraise the basins, cups and 
other tins, while each youthful ad- 
mirer began to cherish hopes that 
a china mug inscribed “To a Good 
Child,” or at least a shining tin 
cup, might fall to his lot. With 
knitted brows the good woman 
turned from pails to pans and 
from pans to measures and skim- 
mers and dippers, tested the effi- 
ciency of nutmeg-graters and the 
hinges of corn-poppers, and scru- 
tinized wooden pails and trim 
brooms with a frugal eye. Now 
the time for actual decision ar- 
rives; and first a needed pan is 
laid down on the grass and its 
price mentally deducted from the 
total amount, by both peddler and 
purchaser; another and another 
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piece is added to the pile, a spoon, 
a pie plate, a cooky-cutter, until 
only a trifle of value remains to be 
absorbed. Now the children ven- 
ture their last pleas for the pretty 
tin cups, priceless to them as so 
many diamonds. And by the by, 
if the housewife shows a leaning 
towards recklessness, Donald un- 
locks the secret place of the glass 
dishes, and before night all the 
village knows that she has, locked 
away in the sacred stillness of her 
best parlor cupboard, a glittering 
glass butter dish or spoon-holder, 
maybe, to be used only on com- 
pany occasions. 

All the family gaze regretfully 
while Donald closes and locks the 
red cart sides. Oh, for unlimited 
rag-bags and boundless chances to 
choose and choose and choose again 
from those wonderful stores! The 
dazzling wealth of Tiffany’s counters 
could shine no brighter for the city 
child than this collection of travelling 
tin for the little New Englander of 
fifty years ago. 

As the bright cart lost a little some- 
thing of its first gloss, young Donald, 
growing older and more experienced 
as he rode year after year, grew 
stronger as well. With the blue 











heaven to live under and with the 
mountain air to breathe, who couid 
possibly renounce life on the high 
cart for life in a crowded workshop? 
With lungs filled every day with the 
vitality of the hills, who would wish to 
seek the close rooms of the city shop? 
Moreover, as Donald travelled his 
route from house to house, from one 
farm to another, he had come to feel 
a cordial interest in the families he 
served. The names of the children 
and the faces of the fathers and 
mothers had become the names and 
faces of friends. Naturally warm- 
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hearted, the good Scotchman loved 
his kind and awakened love in return. 
A seat by the fireside and room for 
his old cart and horse were freely ot- 
fered all along the way. To Donald 
many of the family secrets were in- 
trusted, the oldest daughter’s engage- 
ment, the raising of the mortgage, 
the prospect of increased prosperi- 
tv. Visitors were not ‘numerous in 
the scattered farmhouses. No one 
thought of Donald with anything less 
than respect and affection. No one 
remembered, not even the good man 
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himself, that he was a travelling tin- 
peddler after the last bargain had 
been concluded and the steelyards 
laid aside. Often he carried mes- 
sages, parcels and letters from house 
to house, and would have scorned a 
fee for his services. If by chance he 
varied his route, or was detained in 
the course of it, the neighbors were 
sure to wonder what had happened to 
Donald or whether some accident had 
interfered with the goings of the old 
horse and the old red cart. 

As the years went on, changes 
were working out in all the avenues of 
trade. Stores multiplied, 
even in the country 
towns; waste wool and 
cotton no longer brought 
good prices; the com- 
mercial traveller began 
to traverse the country; 
the old red cart grew 
rusty and worn, the 
horse, rheumatic and 
slow; even blithe Donald 
was gray and bent and 
found less and less to 
buy and sell each trip. 
He stopped at fewer 
houses, and those re- 
moved from the town 
centres. His _ shining 
glass was no longer re- 
garded as a_ luxury. 
Donald, the cart and the 
horse, it must be con- 
fessed, had plainly seen 
their best days. 

The years are going on to the last 
of the long century, and the customs 
of the old days are passing away, 
Still Donald to-day patiently drives 
on his route. 

“T couldn't be happy away from 
the cart,” said the dear old man, still 
preserving in his rich speech the burr 
of old Scotland. “The old horse has 
aye grown old, and so has Donald; 
my e’en are fair worn out, and the 
hills are steep to climb; but we are 
‘going on yet, please God, the cart 
and [.” 
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By Russell W. Porter. 


With illustrations from photographs by the author. 


P over the great divide, down 
the western slopes of the Rock- 
ies and Selkirks, at a point ten 

hours by rail from the coast, I 
alighted at Ashcroft, British Colum- 
bia. Sand butts walled in the hori- 
zon, sage bush and cactus tinged the 
landscape a delicate dusty green. 
The heat rising up from the parched 
ground was suffocating. 

A glance at the town disclosed at 
once its importance at this particular 
time. Outfitting establishments bust- 
ling with activity, droves of half wild 
cayuses brought into corrals for in- 
spection, pack trains making up and 
departing daily and a long row of 
white tents below the town, all 
pointed to one theme, the Klondike 
excitement. It was one of the start- 
ing points to the great North and its 
reported wealth of untold gold. But 
I was not one of the great multitude 
preparing for their three thousand 
miles’ journey. Nor have the life and 
incidents which I encountered on my 
journey of over four hundred miles 
from this town to do with the Hudson 
Bay Company. Let me content my- 
self with saying, 
as concerns that 


journey, that 
a fellow fresh 
from the East 
undertakes too 
much when he 
attempts to cov- 
er this distance 
with the above 
mentioned cay- 
uses as his 
means of trans- 
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portation, in the expectation of any- 
thing approaching comfort. If the 
devil visits this planet of ours, he 
surely enters with all his powers the 
bodies of these beasts. 

When I saw Fort St. James for the 
first time, across the placid waters of 
Stuart’s Lake, the general impression 
was of its striking resemblance to the 
Danish trading towns of western 
Greenland; and as I saw more of the 
settlement and its daily life, its offi- 
cers and their routine work, the more 
did the likeness to those far northern 
towns hold true. 

Surrounded by a high massive. 
fence, the log walls of the Company’s 
buildings are seen clustered together. 
Somewhat isolated from this group 
are the homes of the natives, the Car- 
rier Indians, a long row of good sub- 
stantial houses. With some pretence 
to follow a street line, or rather ‘the 
gentle curve of the beach, each house 
faces the lake, within a hundred feet 
of the water. This area between the 
houses and the shore resembles in 
high degree a crowded back alley in 
a city. Rubbish is scattered every- 
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THE OFFICERS’ HOME AT FORT 


where, made up mostly of dead 
salmon and_ discarded dugouts. 
Among these melancholy phenom- 
ena, small Indian warriors play and 
crooning mothers rock babies on 
their backs. 

We will not, however, stop here 
with the natives, but take a look at 
the fort itself, that which makes the 
life of the place and which brought it 
into being. Once inside the enclos- 
ure, one feels the privacy of the place, 
especially so in summer, when there 
is no trapping and hence little trad- 
ing. The place looks almost de- 
serted. The store occupies the 
centre; around the yard and joined to 
the high fence are the officers’ 
houses and warehouses, massive 
buildings of logs, squared, mor- 
tised and calked with mud. A 
warm gray covers all except the 
yellow, sunburnt grass. Turning 
around and looking northwest, a 
superb view out over Stuart’s 
Lake terminates many miles away 
with a line of blue mountains 
dotted near their summits with 
snow. Back of the fort the bush 
encroaches even to the fence it- 
self. 

I have found that few people 
realize the significance or extent 
of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Incorporated in 1690, it has had a 
wonderful career as a trading in- 
stitution. A huge monopoly at 
one time, paying its stockholders 
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big dividends, it 
has now taken a 
place among busi- 
ness enterprises as 
a gigantic country 
store which takes 
its pay in skins 
instead of dollars 
and cents. When 
one knows that it 
covers territory 
from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific sea- 
boards, from the 
Arctic to our 
boundary line, that 
its steamers are 
plying up the great rivers and _ its 
ships crossing the ocean, that it sup- 
plies all the wants of practically all 
the Indians of the Dominion, one’s 
respect for such a power rises. 

The life here as concerns the offi- 
cers in charge and their families, if 
there happen to be families, is not, as 
might be imagined, a lonesome one. 
I was surprised one day after dinner 
to be ushered into a billiard room, 
where stood a table of regular size. 
I found it had been brought in sec- 
tions in a scow all the way from civili- 
zation. To be sure the room was 
small, but that difficulty was over- 
come by using cues of diminutive size 
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or by opening doors or windows, 
should the player get one of these 
openings in line with his shot. The 
furniture on the whole is of home 
make, crude, but comfortable. A 
hammock swings from the posts of 
the piazza. 

On retiring the first night I saw 
two moving coals of fire glaring at 
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me through the window. I got up 
and locked that window as well as 
the others. The next morning | 
saw a timber wolf running about 
the yard, cutting antics with a big 
Indian pack dog. Just before ris- 
ing from the breakfast table, I felt 
something pressed against my arm, 
and turning I looked down into the 
begging eyes of a young doe. A 
long array of cats, dogs and retired 
pack horses completed the list of 
these pets, which lived together in 
perfect harmony as one large family. 
The wolf, although tame enough, still 
clung to his natural instincts, and 
during the walks we took at dark pre- 
ferred to slink along behind us, dis- 
appearing from time to time into the 
bush and coming out to the trail 
again at unlooked for places. 

A busy scene is enacted at these 


forts when the year’s supplies arrive 
or are shipped en route to other posts 
farther north. Everything has to be 
brought from the coast, first by 
steamer up the Skeena, then by pack 
train to Babine Lake, thence by 
schooner to a ten-mile portage, at the 
farther end of which another 
schooner brings the cargo across 
Stuart’s Lake to the fort. But part 
of these supplies go on over the trail 
to Fort McLeod, and are there put 
into scows, which go down the Pars- 
nip River and up the Findlay to Fort 
Graham. No wonder the greater 
part of a season is required to get 
food to some of these parts. The 
half-breed packers know well their 
business of handling these Hudson 
Bay pack trains. This is the way 
they do it. Some ten thousand 
pounds of supplies are brought out 





A YOUNG DEER. 


of the warehouse and arranged along 
the planks in piles of two hundred 
and fifty pounds each. Forty horses, 
not cayuses, are driven into the en- 
closure, blinders are fastened over the 
horses’ eyes, and they are saddled. 
The saddle, composed of two leather 
pads, is thrown over the horse’s back. 
A strap is passed under his body to 
two men, who brace’ themselves 
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TIGHTENING THE “DIAMOND HITCH.” 


against the animal’s side and pull the 
thing taut. The horse draws a deep 
breath and braces his fore feet. The 
strap gradually tightens until it seems 
that something has got to break, 
either the saddle or the horse. This 
operation finished, the packs are put 
on and are securely fastened to the 
saddle. By means of a cinch rope 
passed several times around the packs 
under the horse and drawn tight, the 
famous “diamond hitch” is formed, 
which makes it almost impossible for 
a horse to buck off his load.* Then 
the whole train files slowly out on to 
the long trail, and disappears into the 
bush, the bell horse leading, the half- 
breeds shouting. 

At the time I was at Stuart’s Lake 
the Indians were busily engaged in 
catching and drying salmon for the 
year’s supply. Man, woman and 
child, all enter into this work with a 
will; for salmon is their bread and 
butter. This fish never takes a bait; 
hence the natives use ingenious de- 
vices to lure them into wicker traps 
sunk to the bottoms of the rivers. 
The bulk of the catch, however, is 

* It is all important that any one travelling with a pack 
train in this country should be well acquainted with the 
mysteries of this peculiar hitch. At one point on my way 
north, I saw the following inscription cut into a tree by the 


trail, only a few miles from Ashcroft: ‘Stalled. Haven’t 
found the diamond hitch.” 





TRADING POST. 


obtained from nets in the 
lake. The nets and traps 
are tended by the natives 
in their dugouts. The fish 
are brought to the land, 
split and cleaned, and 
hung up to dry. A fiery 
spectacle this makes, 
blotches of crimson along 
the shore, up out of reach 
of the half starved dogs. 
For the salmon is also the 
dog’s food. When work- 
ing, he gets one fish a 
day; when idle, he is 
lucky if he gets one a 
week. The last stage of 
this industry is the storing 
away of the catch in pe- 
culiar houses of small logs 
set up on posts where the wind freely 
circulates. In these the fish are 
stored, several thousand fish to each 
family. When all else fails the 
salmon lasts. 

One day in company with my host 
I went trout fishing down the river; 
for with all that is said against north- 
ern British Columbia, it is certainly a 
paradise for fishermen. The boat 
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BROTHER OF THE CHIEF. 

floated swiftly down the middle of the 
stream. Darting past us were 
schools of salmon, big fellows with 
red backs, making their way to the 
lake. The running season was about 
over. From time to time, we passed 
boys in all kinds of warped dugouts, 












with spears poised aloft, patiently 
waiting for the fish 
that must surely 
come. One woman 


was emptying her hus- 
band’s trap. One end 
of the long wicker 
tube was lifted into 
the boat and opened. 

She took out nearly 
one hundred _ fish, 
none of them weigh- 
ing less than five 
pounds. 

The Indians 
selves are 
changed from __ their 
native manners and 
customs to make a 
study of them cover- 
ing only a few weeks 


them- 


too tar 
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of any material value. Fusion of 
blood from the old French voy- 
ageurs, contact with the fort and 
mission and frequent visits to the 
coast and other points of civiliza- 
tion have all tended to transform 
the Carrier Indian. He can tell you 
first all about the Pope (so he 
thinks), then a good deal about 
the Queen, and lastly, a very little 
about the President of the United 
States. He cuts his hair short, wears 
textile clothing, the 
only remnant of his 
native dress being the 
moccasin. He speaks 
English; but if he is 
driving a bargain, 
about all one can get 
out of him is, “Me no 
savey.’ Consumption, 
that dread disease 
which, strange to say, 
is so prevalent among 
the most northerly 
tribes, claims its full 
share of victitns. As 
regards their virtues, 
for veracity and reli- 
ance, Indians are pret- 
ty much the same 
everywhere. For will- 
ingness to work, I am 
told they compare fa- 
vorably with their brothers in the 
western states. Like the Eskimos, 
they adore tobacco and coffee, and 
will give fresh meat and fish the cold 
shoulder when they can get bacon 
and beans. They have their chief, al- 
though this personage is hardly more 
than chief in name. As regards their 
religious tendencies, the population is 
about evenly divided at Fort St. 
James, one half clustering about the 
church at the mission a mile above 
the fort, the other living at 
the post itself. Those who 
attend church are, I think, 
faithful in their worship. The 
two Indians whom I took 
with me down the rivers, on 
my way out, lulled me to 
sleep every night, as we iay 





























COMING DOWN THE RAPIDS OF STUART'S RIVER. 


about the 
camp fire, 
with their 
prayers, 
translated, 
of course, 
into. their 
own tongue. 
These in- 
cantations 
lasted fully 
half an hour, 
more for 
aught I 
know, as I 
was always 
asleep by 
that time. 
With all the 
benefits that are 
supposed to come 
with civilization, 
a half civilized 
nature is always 
to me a pitiable 
object. He stands 
like the wayfarer 
with his journey 
only partly fin- 
ished, thinking of 
what he has left 
behind and won- 
dering, or sup- 
posed by you to 
be wondering, 
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what there is at the end. A 
generation of semi-transformed 
barbarians these men are, con- 
fused with relics of former days 
and surrounded with new and 
strange contrivances which mix 
with the old little better than 
oil and water. They are un- 
happy victims of circumstance, 
knowing not which way to 
turn. 

Autumn had set in before I 
said good-by to the fort, the 
people and the gorgeous sun- 
sets across the lake. As we 
shot down the Stuart River and 
into the great Nechaco, the 
thickly wooded shores with a 
wealth of autumn _ coloring 
passed in 
ever chang- 
ing beauty. 
Young cot- 
tonwoods 
wore a bril- 
liant chrome 
yellow; the 
underbrush 
protruded in 
patches of 
deep. car- 
mine and 
purple. In 
strong con- 
trast with 
these fiery 
colors stood 
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out groups of coniferous trees in 7 
Prussian green, except where a for- 
est fire had raged and changed 
them to a burnt sienna. And on 
goes; the noble Nechaco, pressing 
against the high beaches until it is 
fairly turned back into its own 
course, and we find ourselves going 
towards the north. It is over all too 
soon, three hundred miles in four 
days. Then the steamer, then the 
stage, and two hundred more miles 
are covered. At last the coach 
rattles into dusty Ashcroft; and 
a faint whistle floating up the hot 
air from far down the valley tells 
that the train is coming to carry me 
three thousand miles and that in ANS Ss 
five short days I shall be in New CACHE HOUSE, WHERE THE SALMON 
England. ARE STORED. 








THE PEASANT’S TEMPTATION. 





By George E. Tufts. 


N the deep sleep that to the toiler comes, 
| Arose the pale and fitful light of dreams. 

By unknown deserts with my love I strayed,— 
When down the wind a group of riders whirled, 
Proudly attired and joyous eke and free; 

And they and we upon the desert plain 

Grew mixed in quaint and spectral minuet, 
Gathered or scattered by a sudden whim; 

And one, the fairest lady of the band, 
Somehow was with me from the rest apart, 

And love’s sweet spell upon us fondly wrought. 
Bright in the dream the glance of her mild eye; 
Her soft, white hands were warm as human life; 

} Her soft and tender cheek was pressed to mine ;— 
' When with mischievous glance to where she stood, 
The lady said, “How fares it with your mate?” 

I answered as an idiot, out of sense, 

That she was only little peasant folk,— 

And straightway woke in ecstasy of tears ; 

But why they fell I can not now discern ;— 
Whether for thought of the vanished lady fair 
And my eternal exile from her sphere, 

Or shame that I was false to my true love, 
Standing alone, forgotten in the waste. 


——— 
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One day I met a little maid who roamed the meadows over,— 
A slender winsome little thing, oh! so very fair to see. 
I lost my heart completely when she teaned to kiss the clover, 
As she wandered throagh the meadow with the batterfly and bee 


When apple trees were blaming, throagh the orchard she was going. 
I have seen ber at the pastere bars, and coming ap the lane, 
Or along the dasty highway, where the pink wild rose was growing; 


_ They say her name is Margaerite, this darling of the meadow, 
¢ With her-snowy pointed raffle and her yellow shining hair. 
tad When Jane pats on her robe so green of shifting shine and shadow, 


Ris And the robins wake the coantry side, you'll find the daisy ~~ ?t 





And I’ve met ber on the hillside, smiling brightly throagh the rain. 
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“TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND,” 
AND ITS COMPOSER. 


By Gordon Hall Gerould. 


se 


KNEW a very wise man,” wrote 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, long 
ago, to the Marquis of Montrose, 
“that believed that if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not care who should make the laws, 
of a nation.” 

The rare privilege of making a na- 
tion’s songs is given to no one man. 
Often it is granted to those who make 
no claim to literary distinction or 
great learning, but who pour out their 
deep and universal feeling in simple 
melody that takes a people captive. 
The fame of such composers is largely 
merged in the renown of their songs; 
yet they have their reward in the en- 
during power of their work over men’s 
hearts. Such a composer is Mr. Wal- 
ter Kittredge, whose name indeed is 
widely known by the older genera- 
tion, but whose greatest song, “Tent- 
ing on the Old Camp Ground,” is 
one of the enduring legacies of the 
Civil War to America. 

Mr. Kittredge’s own testimony con- 
cerning folk songs is of value. “I be- 
lieve,” he once told me, “that one 
must be almost ashamed of his song 
at first, because of its simplicity, if he 
is going to make a success. He must 
feel what he is writing, actually see it, 
if he is going to write a song that will 
move men. I tell you,” he added, “a 
song will often, do more than a 
speech.” So it has proved in his own 
case. The song which seemed to him 
most simple has been his greatest suc- 
cess. Though heralded by no trum- 
pets, it vet became within a few 
months of its publication, as sung by 
the author and his companions, the 
famous Hutchinsons, a household 
word all over the country. It has 
been sung on battlefields and by 
camp-fires, in war and in peace. It 
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has become incorporated into the na- 
tional life as only a few other songs 
have been. 

Walter Kittredge was born at 
Reed’s Ferry, New Hampshire, Octo- 
ber 8, 1834. He was the tenth of 
eleven children. His father, Eri Kit- 
tredge, was a prosperous farmer and 
owner of a thriving brickyard. Five 
sons settled near him as they grew up. 
Of the eleven children, only two still 
survive, Walter Kittredge and his 
youngest brother. As a boy, Walter 
Kittredge went to the district school 
near his home, and later, while help- 
ing his father at brickmaking and 
farming during a large part of the 
year, he attended the Merrimack Nor- 
mal Institute during the winter 
months. 





WALTER KITTREDGE AND JOSHUA 
HUTCHINSON. 
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He early became interested in 
music, and with his older sister 
Sophia, who herself had a remarkable 
voice, studied singing and harmony 
as best he could. The brother and 
sister practised faithfully, and used to 
please the brickmakers at their work 
and the people of the village by their 
singing. Their first musical instru- 
ment was a rude flute which Walter 
constructed from the stalk of a seed 
onion. When he was between twelve 
and fifteen, their father bought a sera- 
phine, a rough reed instrument, with 
which they learned 
to play and to 
read music read- 
ily. 

Kittredge’s first 
ambition as a 
young manwas for 
the stage. To one 
who has __sheard 
him sing and who 
remembers the 
dramatic power of 
his expression, his 
success as an 
actor would not 
seem to have been 
problematical. In- 
deed, the songs 
im character 
which he was ac- 
customed to intro- 
duce into his con- 
certs used to be 
among his most 
popular produc- 
tions. He studied 
elocution as carefully as singing, 
and undoubtedly, if his family with 
their inherited hatred of the theatre 
had not opposed, would have fol- 
lowed his bent. As it was, he had to 
abandon his plan and aid his father 
till he came of age. 

After he was twenty-one, Mr. Kit- 
tredge determined to strike out for 
himself as a concert singer, beginning 
in a very humble way. He bought a 
horse and wagon from an older 
brother, had some advertising bills 
printed in Boston, strapped a melo- 





WALTER KITTREDGE. 
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deon on to a rack behind his wagon, 
and with little noise started on a tour 
through the villages of the county. 
His repertoire consisted chiefly of old 
popular ballads like “King Solomon’s 
Temple” and “A Bachelor’s Woe.” 
He interspersed the songs with recita- 
tions, Poe’s “Raven” and “Bells,” 
with other American favorites, and 
humorous selections like “A Smack 
in School.” He held the entertain- 
ments in small, bare, candle-lighted 
country halls, or in the churches, 
which were scarcely less desolate. 

Obscure as 
was this begin- 
ning, it gave the 
young singer ex- 
perience. In the 
following year he 
became associated 
with the famous 
Hutchinson fam- 
ily, who had al- 
ready made their 
reputation as 
singers in the 
antislavery cause 
and whose history 
has lately been 
written by the 
surviving brother. 
With the Hutch- 
insons, Mr. Kit- 
tredge sang at in- 
tervals for twenty 
years, a great part 
of the time with 
Joshua Hutchin- 
son. During the 
years preceding the Civil War, 
though separated for a time in 1857, 
the two travelled together extensively 
over New England and into New 
York, Pennsylvania and Canada. 
They sang simple patriotic and popu- 
lar songs. Gradually, as need re- 
quired, Mr. Kittredge began to com- 
pose airs of his own and words to fit 
the music. In time they came to 
make up their concerts largely from 
this source, and in 1862 gathered the 
songs into a little book. 

When the Rebellion broke out, in- 
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MR. KITTREDGE’S BOYHOOD HOME. 


terest in concerts declined, but there 
was an increased demand for patriotic 
singing at mass meetings, both in 
country and in city. The Hutchin- 
sons and Mr. Kittredge became more 
widely known and were sought after 
as the great patriotic singers of New 
England. They attended numberless 
out-of-door gatherings for the support 
of the Union cause and stirred much 
slumbering loyalty into life by their 
songs. 

“In my best days,” Mr. Kittredge 
has told the writer, “I thought that 
I wasn’t singing at my best at all, 
unless I could make my audience first 
cry and then laugh on the very next 
song. That’s the secret of popular 
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singing. Make your audience 
understand by pronouncing plain- 
ly, and if you feel the song your- 
self, you can carry them with you. 
Learning to enunciate distinctly 
is half of popular singing. It is 
so to-day, for all the advance 
music has made.” 

When in Boston during the 
war, Mr. Kittredge used some- 
times to go out of an evening 
with a plain wagon and sing to 
the people in the streets. Even 
in* the times of greatest excite- 
ment he received respectful atten- 
tion when he began to sing. Some- 
times the mob would fill the street 
from side to side and surge around 
his wagon, but even in the worst 
quarters of the city no one ever at- 
tempted to do him harm. One night 
as he stood on the wagon seat that 
all might see him as he sang, the 
horse started and pitched him head- 
long into the crowd. A great cry 
went up, which changed to a shout of 
joy as the singer rose unhurt and 
clambered back into the wagon. 

In the midst of a life like this, alter- 
nating the excitement of the great 
cities with the quiet of his home,— 
which he had built near his father’s 
after his marriage to Miss Annie E. 
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Fairfield in 1860,—Mr. Kittredge 
composed his famous lyric, *Tenting 
on the Old Camp Ground.” It was 
in 1863. He had never enlisted in the 
army because he felt that he could do 
better service as a singer than as a 
soldier. Now he was drafted and felt 
keenly disturbed over the matter. One 
night, on his return from a visit with 
the Hutchinsons at High Rock, Lynn, 
a persistent melody began to run in 
his head. “Tenting on the old camp 
ground” came the refrain. Yielding 
to the impulse, he went into his parlor 
and took up an old violin, though he 
seldom played the instrument and 
never, before nor since, used it in 
composing. Melody and words came 
together, and so were set down. That 
night both song and score were writ- 
ten as they now stand, except for one 
slight alteration. 

Although he had written many 
songs before this time, Mr. Kittredge 
was so reticent in regard to this that 
for some time he did not show it to 
any one. He went to Concord to 
answer the draft, and was rejected by 
the surgeons. Later he went to High 
Rock, Lynn, and there taught ‘“Tent- 
ing on the Old Camp Ground” to Asa 
Hutchinson, who was the first to learn 
the now famous melody. In _ the 
autumn, while singing at Lowell, he 
was persuaded by Mr. Hutchinson to 
bring out his song there. It is related 
that the song received its first encore 
from a policeman in the hotel where 
the company was practising the music, 
he insisting on hearing it a second 
time. A little later, Asa Hutchinson, 
who was then in New York, wrote to 
Oliver Ditson, the Boston music pub- 
lisher, that he had a new soldier song 
which he wished to have published. 
With Mr. Kittredge’s permission he 
offered him “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground” for fifteen dollars. 
Even at this modest figure Mr. Ditson 
declined the offer, on the ground that 
there was no demand for a new war 
song. Early in 1864, however, there 
came a demand for a new patriotic air. 
Mr. Ditson engaged a Mr. Turner to 
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write something to meet the require- 
ment; but his song did not prove 
successful. Later on the publishers 
bethought themselves of Mr. Kit- 
tredge’s rejected song, which they 
finally published that same year. The 
result was almost unprecedented. 
Withinthree months over ten thousand 
copies were sold, and the song was 
known everywhere. In it there found 
expression the weariness of strife 
which the long-continued war had 
engendered. It was really a “peace 
song,” as the author said, and there- 
fore well fitted to catch the ear of a 





nation which nothing but dogged per- 
severance held to its purpose. 


“Many are the hearts that are weary to- 
night, 
Wishing for the war to cease; 
Many are the hearts looking for the right, 
To see the dawn of peace.” 


The great war song is virtually a 
gospel of peace. And who shall say 
that it does not on that account more 
truly express the spirit of the nation? 
Certain it is that the continuous popu- 
larity of “Tenting on the Old Camp 


‘Ground” through so many years pro- 


ceeds from the universality of its sym- 
pathy. It can be sung by North and 
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South alike, now that North and 
South are one. It has been translated 
into one or two foreign languages, for 
it can be sung by any nation. Several 
hundred thousand copies have been 
sold since the beginning, and the de- 
mand is not yet satisfied. Indeed, the 
composer received a larger amount 
from royalties on the song during 
1897 than during almost any preced- 
ing year. 

“Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground” has been sung on many in- 
teresting and historic occasions. In 
1866, a great antislavery meeting was 
held in Philadelphia to ceiebrate the 
consummation of the long struggle. 
Lucretia Mott, Anna Dickinson, Su- 
san B. Anthony, Fanny Gage and 
Robert Purvis were among the lead- 
ers. Every day for a week 
Wendell Phillips addressed 
the assembly, and every 
day Walter Kittredge and 
Joshua Hutchinson sang 
their great song. Perhaps, 
however, ‘““Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground” was 
never sung with more 
striking effect than in the 
great spectacular ‘*Amer- 
ica,” which was presented 
at the Auditorium in Chi- 
cago during the Colum- 
bian Exposition. There 
it was sung by a chorus of 
over five hundred voices 
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and was the central attraction of 
the composition. 

It would be a mistake to as- 
sume that Mr. Kittredge is the 
composer of only one song. He 
began to write very early and has 
continued to write all his life. 
The larger part of these composi- 
tions, though sung by the author 
in his concerts, have never been 
published. Very many, however, 
have been printed in one form or 
another, and some of these have 
had a wide circulation, notably 
“No Night There,” published by 
Ditson and Co. in 1874, and “The 
Golden Streets,” an earlier com- 
position. “The War Will Soon 
Be Over” and “The War is Over,” 
published respectively just before 
and just after the close of the Re- 
bellion, were popular at the time. 
Some of Mr. Kittredge’s other pub- 
lished songs are “When They Come 
Marching Home” (1864), “I’m a 
Child of the Mountain” (1864), “Life’s 
Cares” (1865), “Make My Grave in 
the Lowland Low” (1867), “The Old 
Log House,” and “Scatter the Flow- 
ers” (1880). 

After the war, Mr. Kittredge went 
back to concert singing, which he fol- 
lowed for many years, long with 
Joshua Hutchinson and later by him- 
self. He aimed to be nothing else 
than a minstrel of the people, and in 
that his success was great. There is 
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scarcely a town in New England that 
has not heard his voice, and the larger 
towns and cities of New York and 
Pennsylvania, as well, have received 
him at one time or another. At the 
Philadelphia Centennial in 1876, he 
sang with Joshua Hutchinson an orig- 
inal song, “Good-by, Uncle Caleb,” 
which was afterwards published. He 
was an early advocate of the temper- 
ance cause, and wrote a rhymed lec- 
ture, which was very popular with his 
audiences. 
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crowd of disorderly miners had made 
some disturbance about tickets, in 
which one burly fellow, partially in- 
toxicated, was peculiarly exasperat- 
ing. After the concert had begun and 
in the midst of a song, he tramped into 
the hall, stamping his great cowhide 
boots with all his might. The dis- 
turbed audience did not stir. Without 
a moment’s delay, Mr. Kittredge, who 
was at the time a very slender but wiry 
man, jumped from the stage, seized 
the ruffianly giant by the collar, and 
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In the course of his long career as 
a singer and lecturer, Mr. Kittredge 
has had many interesting and exciting 
experiences. Together with the 
Hutchinsons, he has been hissed and 
threatened for his opinion’s sake, 
though he never received bodily in- 
jury. That courage and summary 
methods of treatment were sometimes 
necessary among his audiences is il- 
lustrated by the following incident. 
With Mr. Hutchinson, he was sing- 
ing in a town near one of Vermont’s 
copper mines. Before the concert a 


before he could recover himself 
dragged him out of the door. The 
miners gave no further trouble that 
night. 

Mr. Kittredge’s experiences, how- 
ever, have not often been of such an 
unpleasant character. He knew many 
of the great antislavery leaders of the 
country, and has often met the great- 
est men and women of the land, some- 
times by chance and sometimes at 
gatherings like that at Philadelphia in 
1866. In 1892, he attended the great 
soldiers’ reunion at Washington with 
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Mr. John W. Hutchinson. There the 
two veterans met many old friends of 
war-time and made many new ac- 
quaintances. They were féted and 
honored with the best, and sang again 
the old songs which still have power 
and life. 

Mr. Kittredge remembers’ with 
pleasure Henry Ward Beecher, Hor- 
ace Greeley and Bayard Taylor, 
whom he met, among other famous 
men, at various times and places. 
With Joshua Hutchinson, who knew 
the poet well, he once called on Mr. 
Whittier at Amesbury. This was at 
the time when Whittier was writing 
his patriotic and war poems, which 
stirred the country like bugle notes. 
In reply to some praise from his 
guests, the poet said with characteris- 
tic simplicity, “If I have done any 
good I am glad, and if I have done 
any evil I am sorry.” 

For some years, Mr. Kittredge has 
sung little. A disabling accident, re- 
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ceived soon aiter his return from 


Washington in 1892, and increasing - 


years have kept him much at home. 
tie finds the duties of his farm in- 
creasingly engrossing. Would you 
see him at home? You go westward 
from the little village of Reed’s Ferry, 
which lies beside the Merrimac on the 
line of the Boston and Maine Kail- 
road. You follow a sandy road out 
through fields and pine woods, which 
seem to be advancing in a broken 
wave. You pass a little pond, and 
soon come out where the fields stretch 
away on either side of the road, with 
the Uncanoonucs rising beyond. Be- 
fore you stands an old-fashioned 
farmhouse surrounded by magnifi- 
cent elms, Mr. Kittredge’s boyhood 
home. A little beyond, you see a 
pretty cottage, rather fantastically 
decorated and having a great bow- 
window that reaches to the roof. By 
the door stand an oak and two Nor- 
way spruces, and across the road a 
grove of large pines. A well-kept 
barn with wide open doors is con- 
nected with the house. 

Here Mr. Kittredge lives ° very 
quietly. At first sight you would 
hardly suspect him to be the composer 
of a song known round the world, so 
simple and homely is his appearance. 
But when his blue eyes light up with 
memories and his mobile face kindles 
with thought, you realize that you are 
with an unusual man, a man of intel- 
lectual power. 

All Mr. Kittredge’s tastes show a 
love for simplicity and simple great- 
ness. Emerson and Thoreau are per- 
haps his best-loved authors, though 
Ruskin too is a favorite. Like John 
Burroughs, he is fond of all the school 
of nature lovers, if that free fraternity 
can be called a school. The writings 
of Frank Bolles, with their delicate de- 
lineations of New England scenery 
and the wood-life with which he is 
familiar, are especially dear to Mr. 
Kittredge. As he himself said, in 
speaking of these books, “I like them 
because they seem like nature itself.” 

He is attached to his home and its 
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surroundings as only a lover of nature 
who has kept his home for a lifetime 
can come to love any place. All the 
region was once his father’s, and most 
of it is still in the possession of his 
family. Behind the house is a hill 
whence Monadnock and the neighbor- 
ing ranges are visible. Baboosic 
Brook winds down through fields and 
pastures near at hand. Beyond the 
brook is his birthplace and the old 
brickyard. Every spot. has its mem- 
ory of boyhood or manhood. Here 
he wrote a song once known and now 
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perhaps almost forgotten; there a 
song, it may be dearer, that never was 
published ; and always within doors is 
the place by the window where he 
wrote “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,” a song that will never die. 
This earth-flavor he has embodied 
in his songs, which are simple and 
heart-felt melodies, truly “like nature 
itself.” Many of them were composed 
while he was at work on his farm, and 
one at least was first written on an 
axe-handle in the woods. Withal, 
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Mr. Kittredge is something of a mys- 
tic. Certain of his best known songs 
came to him as he woke from dreams, 
and were written in the night. He is 
a firm believer in inspiration ;—and 
why not, since nothing else can ac- 
count for the pervasive power with 
which a simple lyric like ‘“Tenting on 
the Old Camp Ground” is vitalized. 
‘When I wrote ‘Tenting,’” he says, 
“I actually saw the whole scene, as 
described in the song. It must have 
been inspiration. They sometimes 
ask when the national song is going 
to be written. I answer, never except 
in some humble way. It can never be 
written to order. It must come from 
the heart of the people, with no 
thought of a public, in order to live.” 

That “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground” still lives would be amply 
proven by the number of letters con- 
cerning it which Mr. Kittredge still 
receives. During last year more than 
a hundred such letters came to him, as 
they have been coming for thirty-four 
years. He greatly values these ex- 
pressions of sympathy and interest, 
coming as they do from men and 
women oi every condition and place. 
Last year he received a cordial invita- 
tion to visit the Hawaiian Islands, 
with the announcement of his elec- 
tion as an honorary member of the 
Kanai Kodak Klub, an association 
which boasts of “Mark Twain,” 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Joseph Jefter- 
son and E. S. Phelps among its hon- 
orary members. 

Although he sings but little now, 
except at home or about his work, as 
has always been his light-hearted cus- 
tom, Mr. Kittredge retains to a great 
degree the power of his mellow voice. 
It gives new meaning to some old 
ballad when sung with the expression 
which a lifetime of practice has taught. 
The pathetic refrain: 


“Many are the hearts that arg weary to- 
night, 
Wishing for the war to cease, 
’ Many are the hearts looking for the right, 
To see the dawn of peace. 
Tenting to-night, tenting to-night, 
Tenting on the old camp ground,’— 
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never was rendered with greater feel- 
ing than by its composer. 

So he lives, a simple, great-hearted 
man, touched by the hand of time, but 
still youthful and buoyant in spirit, 
with much to remember and little to 
regret, not wearing his laurels in 
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sight, but sincerely unassuming. He 
has stirred and strengthened the heart 
of a great nation; yet he only says 
with modest simplicity, “People 
sometimes tell me that I have done 
something with my songs. I can only 
say that I am glad if I have done so.” 


IS THE UNITED STATES A GOOD NEIGHBOR TO 
CANADA? 


By Edward Porritt. 


agreement was reached between 

the United States and Great 
Britain with respect to the Alaska 
boundary, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
premier of Canada, made a statement 
as to the relations between Canada 
and the United States, in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa. He had 
been questioned in the House by Sir 
Charles Tupper, the leader of the op- 
position, who had again put forward 
a suggestion that the Dominion gov- 
ernment should make use of the pow- 
ers it has possessed since 1897, of im- 
posing export duties on pine logs and 
other raw materials imported into the 
United States from Canada. 

“T do not believe,” said Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, in reply to Sir Charles Tup- 
per’s suggestion, “that either in the 
future or in the past any policy of re- 
taliation towards the United States 
would have or could have had any ef- 
fect in settling our difficulties with 
them. But I am quite as much in 
earnest as Sir Charles himself in this 
respect, that we must stand upon our 
rights and upon our dignity. But 
standing on our rights and on our 
dignity does not call upon us to enter 
on a policy of hostility to the United 
States, even though the United States 


J UST before the recent temporary 


sometimes try our patience very 
much. Even though they sometimes 
more than try our patience, still I 
think it would be the part of wisdom 
in us under such circumstances to 
continue to, be patient, and not allow 
ourselves to be moved by any senti- 
ment of irritation.” 

It may come as news to many 
Americans that the United States has 
ever tried the patience of Canada, 
that the United States has ever irri- 
tated Canada; for the despatches sent 
out from Washington in reference to 
the Joint High Commis;ion persist- 
ently give the impression that Canada 
is wrong-headed and netlessly bent 
on acting an irritating part towards 
the United States. The questions 
with which the Joint High Commis- 
sion is concerned affect Canadian in- 
terests from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific coast, and it is worth while to ex- 
amine them, to see what ground there 
is for Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s statement 
that the “United States sometimes 
try our patience very much.” 

Nearly all the conduct of the 
United States of which Canada com- 
plains arises out of one phase or 
another of the protective policy of the 
United States. To begin on the At- 
lantic coast and with the fisheries 
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question. If there were no American 
tariff the fisheries question would not 
exist. As it is, the New England 
fishermen have a grievance against 
Canada with respect to the conditions 
under which they are permitted to 
use the ports of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, and the fishermen of the Mari- 
time Provinces on their part complain 
of the high duties of the Dingley 
tariff. Canada has long been willing 
to grant the New England fishermen 
free fishing and the free use of the 
Canadian ports in return for the free 
entry into the United States of fish 
caught by Canadian fishermen. But 
the New England fishermen, or 
rather the interests at Gloucester 
which control the New England fish- 
eries, will concede nothing on the 
tariff, and they insist that, because 
Canada will not open her ports with- 
out let or hindrance to them, they 
have a grievance against the Domin- 
ion. In short, they want all the ad- 
vantages that Canadian fishermen en- 
joy, and also insist on holding to all 
the advantages which they enjoy un- 
der the tariff as American citizens. 

In the absence of any later treaty, 
all that American fishermen are en- 
titled to under the treaty of 1818 is 
the use of Canadian ports for repairs 
and shelter, and to obtain wood and 
water. Since 1888, by the generosity 
of Canada, they have been conceded 
more valuable privileges. Under a 
modus vivendi sanctioned by the Ca- 
nadian Parliament and _ continued 
from year to year, New England fish- 
ermen, while still kept beyond the 
three-mile limit when fishing, are per- 
mitted to go into Canadian ports to 
obtain bait, ice and supplies; to ship 
crews, and to transship their catches 
in bond through Canadian territory 
into the United States. Through this 
transshipment privilege, New Eng- 
land fishermen are saved dead-horse 
voyages to and from the fishing 


grounds. All that Canada gets in re- , 


turn for these concessions is a small 
license fee from the owners of Ameri- 
can vessels thus using Canadian ports. 


For ten years New England fisher- 
men have enjoyed these privileges 
without any other recompense to 
Canada, and from the time they de- 
feated the Chamberlain treaty of 1888 
they have stood out against any con- 
cessions in the tariff to Canadian fish- 
ermen. 

Inland from the Atlantic coast, 
along the border line, arise three 
questions which are a source of irri- 
tation to Canada. The first arises out 
of the United States contract labor 
laws; the second, out of the lumber 
schedule of the Dingley tariff of 1897; 
and the third out of the lack of laws 
or the non-observance of laws in the 
states bordering on the lakes with re- 
spect to fishing. 

The United States alien contract 
labor laws are supposed to be general 
in their application. In travelling to 
and from Ottawa and Montreal, and 
also from Halifax, I have frequently 
made inquiries as to whether these 
laws were enforced on the New Eng- 
land border line, and have never been 
able to discover any proof that they 
are enforced against Canadians com- 
ing into New England from the Mari- 
time Provinces and from the Province 
of Quebec. Farther west, unfortu- 
nately, there is no lack of proof of the 
harsh way in which the alien con- 
tract labor laws of 1885 and 1887 are 
enforced against Canadians from the 
Province of Ontario. Since the Joint 
High Commission was created in 
1898 there has been some relaxation 
of the laws against Canadians in this 
length of the American border line; 
but before that time, instances of their 
frequent application were recorded in 
the Toronto and Montreal newspa- 
pers. It was then hardly possible to 
read these newspapers for a week 
without coming across paragraphs 
like these two, taken from the Mon- 
treal Witness of the dates named in 


1897: 


“Barrie, Ontario, March 12th. Frank 
King left here a few days ago for De- 
troit, where he had accepted a position as 
photographer’s apprentice with Charles 
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Sergeant. When he was entering, the 
customs officers searched his trunk, and 
asked him what he was going to do there. 
King told the officers, whereupon he was 
told that he could not go. He left his 
trunk in Windsor, and in a day or two 
was about to make a second attempt to 
enter, when the officers told him if he 
came again they would arrest him. A man 
who left here to accept a position in Buf- 
falo as book-keeper, a few days ago, is in 
the same position.” 

“Kingston, Ontario, April 5th. Here 
is a case of the application of the Alien 
Labour law. Mr. Dexter Pyke of Ports- 
mouth was employed on the steamer 
Nichols, in command of Capt. Hinckley. 
Last week the authorities at Cape Vincent, 
New York, ordered his dismissal from the 
boat as he was not an American citizen, 
and Mr. Pyke was accordingly discharged. 
The steamer Nichols is owned in Cape 
Vincent.” 


Taken generally, the cases of this 
kind which appeared so frequently in 
the Toronto and Montreal newspa- 
pers until the Joint High Commission 
began its work showed that the con- 
tract labor law inspectors on the 
American border line were permitted 
to put the widest interpretation on the 
law and to bring within its provisions 
not only men and women who had 
made engagements to work in the 
United States before leaving Canada, 
but also men and women who were 
crossing the border to look for work. 
So wide has been the interpretation of 
the laws that men crossing by train or 
boat have been compelled to open 
their travelling bags in order that 
from an overhauling of their contents 
the American inspectors might satisfy 
themselves whether these Canadians 
were coming into the United States 
to seek work or were merely on a 
visit. When the inspectors were con- 
vinced that the Canadians were seek- 
ing work, they were promptly de- 
ported across the border and threat- 
ened with the penalties of the alien 
labor laws if they again attempted to 
cross into the United States. Young 
women from Canada have been re- 
fused admission to the United States 
to serve as nurse pupils at the Buffalo 
hospitals; and seven nurses coming 


from Canada to attend cases on the 
American side of the border line have 
been turned back. 

For nearly eleven years Canada put 
up with these American labor laws 
and the drastic manner in which they 
were enforced, without passing anv 
laws in retaliation. At last, in 1897, 
after the methods of enforcing the 
American laws had been investigated 
by a parliamentary committee at Ot- 
tawa, and their hardships to Cana- 
dians adequately proved, the Domin- 
ion Parliament passed a Canadian 
alien labor law. But then, as in the 
1899 session of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, Sir Wilfrid Laurier urged 
Canadians to be patient and not to 
permit themselves to be moved to any 
unneighborly action by any feeling of 
irritation. The Canadian law of 1897 
did not originate with the govern- 
ment. At the beginning of the ses- 
sion two private members from the 
border counties of Ontario, one a 
Conservative, and the other a sup- 
porter of the Liberal government, in- 
troduced alien labor laws framed as 
nearly as was practicable on the ex- 
isting American laws. The sentiment 
in Parliament was then so strong that 
the government dared not undertake 
to move the rejection of these bills. 
One of them was permitted to pass; 
but the government inserted a clause 
which prevented the act from becom- 
ing general in its operation, and 
which provided that it should go into 
force by orders in council and only 
in those parts of Canada which were 
suffering from the operation of the 
American laws. 

Since 1897 the law has been put 
into force only in two or three places. 
There have been no deportments 
across the border under its provi- 
sions; and in 1897, after it was known 
that there was to be a Joint Commis- 
sion for the settlement of this and 
other questions outstanding between 
the two countries, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
announced in the House of Commons 
that he hoped, as one of the results of 
the Commission, that Canada would 
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soon have no further use for its alien 
labor law. With regard to this mat- 
ter, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Ot- 
tawa government have undoubtedly 
acted in accordance with the spirit of 
the speech from which the extract at 
the outset of this article was taken, 
and they have not permitted the dis- 
turbing irritation on the Ontario 
border, due to the action of the 
United States labor law inspectors, to 
push Canada into any serious repri- 
sals. 

For six months past there has been 
a great outcry in the United States 
against Canada because of the On- 
tario log embargo. When this ques- 
tion is examined it will be seen that 
the fault is not all on the Canadian 
side of the border, and that the provo- 
cation has come from this side of the 
line. Under the McKinley act of 
1800 there was a duty of one dollar a 
thousand feet on Canadian sawn lum- 
ber. Under the Wilson tariff, from 
1894 to 1897, lumber was treated as 
raw material, and was admitted into 
the United States duty free. This ar- 
rangement did not suit the Michigan 
lumber men. While the presidential 
campaign of 1896 was proceeding, 
they obtained a specific pledge from 
Mr. McKinley and the Republicans 
that high duties should again be im- 
posed on Canadian lumber; and when 
the tariff was under revision in the 
early months of 1897, these Michigan 
lumber men obtained the insertion of 
a schedule by which the duty was 
fixed at two dollars—twice the duty 
that sufficed during the McKinley 
tariff of 1890 to 1894. Between 1890 
and 1897, however, the conditions of 
the lumber trade in Michigan had un- 
dergone an important change. Sup- 
plies of pine logs in Michigan had be- 
gun to run short; and to keep their 
mills going the Michigan lumbermen 
for two or three years prior to 1897 
had been importing saw-logs in in- 
creasing quantities from Ontario. 
When they secured the two-dollar 
duty on Canadian lumber in 1897 they 
were consequently in some apprehen- 


sion about the continuance of the sup- 
ply of logs from the Canadian side of 
the lakes. They were afraid that the 
Dominion government might impose 
an export duty on these logs, or that 
the Ontario government, which owns 
the Crown lands from which logs are 
cut, might impose extra Crown dues. 
The Michigan lumbermen were quite 
aware that by the imposition of the 
two-dollar duty they had hit one of 
the chief industries of Canada the 
nastiest blow ever received by any 
Canadian industry from American 
protective legislation, and they natu- 
rally expected some retaliation. Their 
idea at this time was to make it im- 
possible for Canada to retaliate—to 
endeavor by legislation at Washing- 
ton to tie the hands of both the Do- 
minion government at Ottawa and 
the Provincial government at Toron- 
to. Accordingly it was provided in 
the lumber schedule of the Dingley 
tariff that, if either export duties or 
increased Crown dues were imposed 
on logs towed across the lakes to 
Michigan, the duties on Canadian 
sawn lumber should be increased au- 
tomatically by the amount of the Do- 
minion export duty and the Provin- 
cial Crown dues. 

Canada, as these Michigan lumber- 
men then conceived, was bound hand 
and foot. But in drafting the lumber 
schedule of the Dingley tariff the 
Michigan lumbermen had failed to 
anticipate the contingency which has 
since arisen. They overlooked the 
fact that it is within the power of the 
Provincial government to regulate 
the conditions under which logs shall 
be cut on the Crown lands; and when, 
at the beginning of 1898, the Provin- 
cial government at Toronto imposed 
the condition that all logs cut on 
Crown lands shall be sawn into lum- 
ber within the Dominion of Canada, 
they were confronted with a dead- 
lock, and one from which no relief 


‘can possibly be obtained through the 


schedule in the tariff of 1897, which 
had been drawn up with such an utter 
disregard of the rights of Canada. 
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These lumbermen knew that they had 
given Canada a hard knock, and earlv 
in 1808 they discovered that their 
manoeuvre to prevent retaliation had 
failed, and that in spite of it Canada 
was in a position to protect herself. 
Since then they have been declaiming 
against the perfidy of the government 
of Ontario, and charging the govern- 
ment at Ottawa with a lack of good 
neighborliness in not using its pow- 
ers, under the Act of Confederation of 
1867. to disallow the act of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, by which the On- 
tario manufacturing clause was put 
into force. 

The grievance of the Michigan lum- 
bermen against the Ontario govern- 
ment is that it permitted them to buv 
trees standing on the Crown lands. 
and then soucht to compel them to 
manufacture the logs in Canada. It 
would not suit the Michigan lumber- 
men to manufacture in Canada, be- 
cause all logs cut there have to pay 
the two-dollar duty, and under such a 
condition the Michigan lumberman 
who has a mill in Canada would be 
no better off than the Canadian owner 
of a mill who ships his product to the 
United States. The answer of the 
Ontario government to this charge of 
unfair dealing is that when the Crown 
lands are sold it is no concern of the 
government whether they go into the 
hands of Canadian or American buy- 
ers, and that all buyers know that the 
lands are taken subject to conditions 
which are imposed from time to time 
by the Department of Crown Lands. 
It may be that in equity the Michigan 
lumbermen have a grievance; but in 
view of the history of the lumber 
clause of the Dingley act and the 
provocation to Canada which it em- 
bodied, it is a grievance which can 
draw to them very little sympathy. 
Their scheme in 1897, when the 
tariff was being revised, was to plun- 
der the consumers of pine lumber in 
the United States by advancing 
prices, and to obtain the bulk of their 
raw material from Canada practically 
on terms which the lumber schedule 
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was to put them in a position to dic- 
tate. The users of pine lumber in the 
United States have had no alternative 
but to submit to the exactions of the 
monopoly; but adroit as the lumber- 
men conceived that they were in at- 
tempting to tie the hands of the Cana- 
dian governments, a plan was easily 
and quickly devised for thwarting 
their schemes. The lumber schedule 
of 1897 is one of the irritations which 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier evidently had in 
mind in his reply to Sir Charles Tup- 
per in the House of Commons. 

The Canadian grievance against 
the United States with respect to the 
lake fisheries arises chiefly from the 
fact that the government at Wash- 
ington has no direct control over 
fisheries in the lakes. In Canada the 
lake fisheries are controlled and regu- 
lated by the central government at 
Ottawa; and for thirty years past the 
Canadian Fisheries Department has 
given continuous care to the preser- 
vation and development of the lake 
fisheries. The fish are protected by 
Dominion laws, which establish close 
seasons, make illegal the capture of 
spawning fish, and prohibit pollution 
and obstructions in creeks and rivers 
flowing into the lakes. From $100,- 
000 to $125,000 a year are expended 
by the Dominion government in pre- 
serving and developing the lake fish- 
eries. On the American side of the 
lakes fishermen practically do as they 
please. . There seem to be no laws 
which they regard it necessary to 
obey, and the Fisheries Department 
at Ottawa has more than once in re- 
cent years been brought to the verge 
of abandoning its work and bidding 
the Canadian fishermen follow the ex- 
ample of the American fishermen and 
go as they please so long as there are 
any fish in the lakes worth catching. 

Since the High Commission began 
its work there have been complaints 
in this country that the Canadian 
sealers have been demanding exorbi- 
tant terms for the purchase of their 
interest in the fisheries. This may be 
true; but even as regards this ques- 
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tion, the irritation is not all from the 
side of Canada. In 1886 the Ameri- 
can government attempted to secure 
a monopoly for the company which 
leases the seal islands. The dispute 
went before the Paris tribunal, and in 
1892 it was determined that the 
United States was in the wrong and 
that damages were due to the Cana- 
dian sealers whose vessels and sealing 
outfits had been confiscated in 1886. 
It cannot be said that the Paris award 
of 1892 was loyally accepted by this 
country. It was declaimed against 
in Congress, and not until 1897 
would Congress pass the act author- 
izing the treasury to hand the com- 
pensation over to the Ottawa govern- 
ment for distribution among the 
Canadian sealers. 
The discovery of gold in the Cana- 
dian Yukon country is responsible 
for much of the difficulty in connec- 
tion with the settlement of the Alaska 
boundary; and the desire on the part 
of the Pacific coast cities that the 
United States should have control of 
all the available entrances from the 
coast into the Canadian Yukon terri- 
tory was also responsible for the at- 
tempt which was made by the Senate 
at Washington in 18908 to dictate as 
to what should be done at Ottawa. 
Early last year the Dominion gov- 
ernment proposed to construct a rail- 
way from the Stickine River to Teslin 
Lake, a length of line which was to 
form part of a rail and water route 
through Canadian territory from the 
Pacific coast to Dawson. Canadian 
territory on the Stickine River comes 
down to a point where the river is 
navigable, but not for ocean-going 
vessels; and had the scheme of the 
Dominion government been carried 
out there would have had to be trans- 
shipments in the neighborhood of 
Fort Wrangell from ocean-going 
steamers to boats which could navi- 
gate the river to the point where the 
Teslin Lake railway was to begin. 
Under a treaty the Stickine River 
is open to free navigation by the 
United States and Great Britain. 


But in spite of this treaty condition 
the Senate bill of 1898 denied bond- 
ing privileges at Wrangell unless the 
Canadian government conceded to 
New England fishermen an abso- 
lutely free use of the ports of the 
Maritime Provinces, altered its rail- 
way policy in the Yukon country, 
discontinued the collection of duties 
on miners’ supplies carried into the 
Yukon country from American cities, 
and also issued mining licenses for the 
Yukon at places in the United States 
named in the Senate bill. All these 
conditions were to be forced from 
Canada before she was to be permit- 
ted the right of free navigation of the 
Stickine River, a right guaranteed to 
her by the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

In the United States this bill, orig- 
inating in the Senate at Washington, 
received little or no public. attention. 
In Canada it aroused the greatest in- 
dignation, and it drew from Sir Rich- 
ard Cartwright, the present Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, and long 
one of the best friends of the United 
States in the Dominion Parliament, 
the statement that “if the government 
and the people of the United States 
should attempt to violate solemn 
treaties and deprive us of our solemn 
obligations and privileges, then it will 
become the duty not merely of the 
government of Canada, but the duty 
of the Imperial government, to take 
such action as may be found requisite 
to obtain the rights of the people of 
Canada, or to demand indemnity for 
any violation of them.” 

Such are some of the irritations 
which Canada has suffered in recent 
years at the hands of the United 
States. When these are borne in 
mind it cannot be a matter of wonder 
that Canada sometimes assumes an 
attitude of self-defence, an attitude 
which gives rise to actions on her 
part which are considered wanton 
and needlessly irritating, because the 
circumstances of the Canadian griev- 
ances are not generally understood in 
this country. 
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HE ttollhouse at the northern 
Ty tower of London bridge was 

warped and rickety. Its gabled 
roof, red with rust, curled up at the 
eaves like the sides of a bishop’s hat, 
and the whole place leaned far over 
the river, seeming, indeed, to keep 
from falling more by some “power of 
adhesion than stability of construc- 
tion.” 

Those were the days of the old 
bridge. Afterwards Elizabeth _ re- 
stored it with much splendor, but at 
this time the narrow arches were 
crumbling and the foundations crazy 
with age. Still the people loved it 
well for all it had seen of England’s 
past. 

“If the bridge has a fault,” said 
some wag of the time, “it is its irri- 
tating habit of falling down in 
places.” Yet well had it stood out 
against the siege of time, and many 
a generation had it seen vanish as the 
river mists of early morning. 
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Many a king returning home from 
war had crossed it in triumphant state 
to the music of jingling spurs and 
linked armor; many a queen had been 
carried over the dark arches in silken- 
lined litter, and with her “bright- 
clothed ladies bearing her company.” 

Sombre funerals had passed across 
it in slow procession. Many a grim 
fight had stained the flooring red. 
Aye, and there had been jousts fought 
there for love of glory alone, when 
the towers had their turrets plumed 
with banners and gay gentlemen rode 
beneath. 

All these things the place knew, 
and many were its burdens—most 
grewsome of all, the ghastly heads 
of traitors. These terrible trophies 
were still spiked upon the great 
Southwark gate, and were lit up in 
horrible brilliancy at night, when the 
flaming links fluttering in the river 
wind threw weird shadows over their 
staring faces. 

Richard Davenport, toll-taker at 
the north tower, was known far and 
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wide in the days of his youth for his 
handsome face and also for being a 
most rare villain. Thrice had he 
languished in the pillory, once barely 
missed flogging at the tail of a cart, 
and later for highway robberies he 
was sentenced with three others to be 
hung on Tyburn Hill. 

Having sown the wind, and hear- 
ing in his ears the oncoming rush of 
the whirlwind, he vowed to Heaven 
that if one more chance be granted 
him he would live peaceably to his 
life’s end. Whether these prayers 
made in terror reached Heaven, or 
the Prince of Darkness looked after 
his own, fortune certainly turned her 
wheel and meted out long life to a 
man who seemed to stand on the edge 
of eternity. 

For while he awaited execution 
Queen Mary died, and Elizabeth 
came to the throne. Furthermore. 
the time set apart for coronation fell 
upon the very day that Davenport 
and his companions were to make 
their unhappy exit. 

Now, her Majesty was not minded 
that her reign should be ushered in 
by bloodshed, and graciously par- 
doned all criminals, not guilty of 
murder, who were condemned to suf- 
fer death on that auspicious day. She 
was also pleased to bestow the papers 
of liberation with her own fair hands. 
And when this prisoner, Richard 
Davenport, came into the royal pres- 
ence with his fine, melancholy face 
and appealing blue eyes, the Queen’s 
heart melted with pity, and she turned 
quickly to her attendants, saying that 
here some error of justice must surely 
have taken place, for if an evil spirit 
dwelt in so fair a body it was for 
the first time. Furthermore, as the 
youth seemed quite broken-hearted. 
she desired Lord Burleigh to bestow 
a purse of five golden rose-nobles 
upon him that he might begin life 
anew. 

Following this the prisoners were 
disbanded, Davenport bowing him- 
self away in graceful humility, and 
the nine others, who had no straight 
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features or appealing eyes of azure, 
in a miserable, shambling bunch, 
making for the open, frantically, lest 
by some trick they be overtaken and 
condemned afresh. ; 

Still more, the Queen bore this 
lucky scapegrace in mind and desired 
to have him become a good citizen. 
Therefore he was given the post of 
toll-taker on London  bridge—a 
minor position in the gift of the 
crown. But though Richard Daven- 
port found the earth firm beneath 
him instead of the distressful oppo- 
site, his nature was unchanged, and 
he lived a peaceable life only for pol- 
icy’s sake. 

‘Within a year he married a pretty, 
timid country lass who knew nothing 
of his past. Gentle was she and 
sweet as one of her own garden roses, 
and the rushing of life over the 
bridge wore her heart away. She 
grew white and transparent as a 
spirit, then died, leaving one child—a 
girl beautiful beyond words, and 
blessed, as it seemed, with a high 
courage, for she feared neither the 
turmoil of the place nor the fierce 
and dominating temper of her father. 
And the little daughter of Davenport 
was well acquainted with all the 
haunting sights and sounds of the 
bridge, for since her starry eyes first 
opened upon this changeful world 
these things had been constantly be- 





fore them—an ever altering pan- 
orama. 
After her mother died, the man, 


tiring of the care of the child, sent her 
daily to a convent, where she learned 
out of books both French and Latin, 
and where her tiny fingers caught the 
cunning art of tambour embroidery. 
But when Joyce grew old enough to 
take charge of the house her father 
bade her stay at home, and, save for 
Silas Sloper, a one-legged old sailor 
who did odd work about the place, 
the two lived quite alone in the toll- 
house. 

It was damp and dark and filled 
with the scent of mouldy wine bar- 
rels, for there was a tavern next, a 
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rendezvous ‘for sailors and watermen 
where a thriving business was done 
by one Jock Ferrier in old Burgundy 
and a certain hot wine of Spain. 

Joyce Davenport was used to the 
sound of drunken revelries and ca- 
rousing, yet she grew up as clear of 
soul and white as one of the little lilies 
that blossom in the deep marshes 
where the river widens out, and her 
face was the one bright, pure thing 
the sun saw when he looked into the 
latticed windows of the old tollhouse. 
She was of a sunny nature and very 
gentle, vet with this gentleness was 
strangely blended an unbending will. 
There were times when the man won- 
dered why he dare go but certain dis- 
tance of demand with her, for though 
he had broken the spirit of his wife, 
this little maid of his had power to 
make him quail by simply looking at 
him in her still and tranquil way. 
And therefore she made a quiet place 
for herself in the heart of tumult. 

Through the noisy hours of the 
day the toll-taker was busy and 
watchful lest some keen and money- 
saving driver pass bv without tender- 
ing the city’s lawful coin. Then he 
paid small heed to the comings and 
goings of his daughter, and she might 
trip in and out as she would. Pro- 
vided only that his dinner be set to 
his liking, and she make no delay 
over it, he asked nothing further. But 
at eventide when traffic grew less, 
after the bell of St. Cleaves had tolled 
six times, and the river turned rose 
color in the west, when the diamond 
panes in the windows and shops of 
the bridge houses showed like cut 
brilliants, golden and fiery till they 
dazzled the eye. then did her father 
turn the key in the door, and the little 
maid was locked in, like a jewel tn a 
rusty casket. 

Then too came the one-legged 
sailor and watched the gate through 
the long evening, leaving Davenport 
free to follow his own wild fancies. 
Generally these led him to those 
places amongst the lowest river 
streets, where cock-fighting, hear- 


baiting and such pastimes were inter- 
larded with much drinking of cheap 
wines, and games of chance. 

The girl would throw open the 
windows that swung back like tiny 
doors, and ieaning out, talk softly to 
Silas. He was slow of speech this old 
sailor man and not over-wise, yet of 
an honest heart and of enough 
shrewdness withal to let no rider go 
by without handing down his silver 
penny. It was his greatest pride to 
be left in charge of the tollhouse and 
the little lass, and he was much like 
a gray old watchdog who, while 
seeming to sleep, hears each smallest 
sound. 

In idle moments Silas told tales of 
the sea, when sailing was a different 
matter from what we know it to-day, 
and it grew to be the dearest delight 
of his simple soul to watch the lovely 
face at the casement grow bright with 
interest as he spun his yarn out from 
one thrilling climax to another. Often 
afterwards would that poor head of 
his ache sorely, for the resources of 
his brain were not great, and those 
flights of fancy exhausted all its 
strength. Just where truth ended 
and exaggeration began he did not 
stop to ask himself; sufficient was it 
for Silas to see the blue eyes of his 
young mistress wide with astonish- 
ment, and to hear her sweet voice 
tremble with anxiety as she pleaded 
to know more of some hardy hero or 
reckless adventurer. 

As time passed she grew tall and 
passing fair; then there came a day 
when Richard Davenport suddenly 
awoke to the fact of her marvellous 
beauty and all it might mean to him. 

Joyce had come to the doorway to 
call him to his mid-day meal; and 
standing, framed thus in the rough 
wood, the room dark behind her, she 
made a picture rare and not to be for- 
gotten. Her hair, which was of a 
flaxen that seemed touched with sil- 
ver, waved about her head so light 
and soft that each breath ruffled it. 
The delicate brows and curling lashes 
of her eyes, in strange contrast, were 
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dark as a Spaniard’s; and the eyes 
themselves blue like the hyacinth 
flowers that grew on the river bank 
far away from the city. The cupid’s 
bow of her mouth was red and sweet, 
whilst her face had all the springlike 
coloring of an apple blossom. 

The russet gown she wore fell open 
at the throat, and her father saw the 
warm whiteness of it and the exqui- 
site curves of her rounded arms, for 
the sleeves were rolled high. 

He gave a low exclamation and 
drew his hand across his eyes as 
though dazzled. 

“What is’t, father?” the girl asked. 
“Art not well?” 

“Aye—well enough, lass,” he re- 
turned half-roughly, following her 
into the room; “the sun was in my 
eyes—an’ hark’e! keep thee close to 
the house in future. I will na have 
thee wandering past the shops, nor to 
Southwark neither! Dost heed me?” 

“T hear thee, father,” Joyce replied 
gently, cutting the wheaten loaf. “But 
it seemeth a strange command. Thou 
didst ever let me go as I wished, so I 
returned by sundown; an’ I wandered 
far, far from the town, sometimes just 
following the river. Hast not seen 
the marsh marigolds and brown-eyed 
Susys I have brought back often- 
times? Yes, an’ I went all the road 
to Greenwich last March for the first 
pussy-willows. Dost not remember? 
An’ the tale I told thee of when I 
found the young cygnets in the old 
swan’s nest? Thou didst not chide.” 

“Egad, I will do more than chide, 
an’ thou goest again. So do not 
bring me to it.” 

Joyce stepped round behind his 
chair and clasped her arms about his 
throat ; for in somewhat she loved the 
man, and ever her ways were coax- 
ing. 

“Give me thy reason, then,” she 
said with a little sigh. “I am no 
child, father.” 

“An’ that is my reason, i’ faith; 
thou art no longer a child, Mistress 
Joyce, an’ thou art too fair withal. 
Dost not know my face once brought 


me the luck of my life? Thine is 
more beautiful, an’t shall bring thee 
gold, an’ high fortune, an’—who 
knows, lass—a title to thy name per- 
chance!” 

She laughed merrily. “Well, I 
am content to bide; but, as for gold, 
I fear me ‘twill not come my way. 
An’ as for a title—count not on it, 
good father.” 

But there were others who had 
noted the girl’s unusual beauty. Far 
and wide she was called “The Lily of 
the Bridge.” 

How she came by the name was 
not certain, though some said ‘twas 
old brother Sebastian, a gentle monk 
from the ancient Dominican friary 
near the river, who first called her so. 
There were few of his order left, for 
the times had changed. Yet a num- 
ber of them passed the tollhouse 
daily on their errands of mercy, and 
sometimes even stopped to rest there 
or ask for a draught of water. It 
was brother Sebastian, in his rough, 
hooded cloak girdled by the knotted 
rope, and his old face sharp and ivory 
white from vigils and fastings, who 
stopped there oftenest. He grew to 
love the maiden, and noticing her 
kindly spirit, wished her away from 
the keeping of such a dissolute 
father; for Davenport maintained but 
an outward semblance of respectabil- 
ity. 

Now captured by a new idea, and 
fancying that in every man he saw 
one come to rob him of his daughter, 
the man guarded her with unreason- 
able watchfulness. 

He called hmself a fool for not hav- 
ing seen before what a pearl was in 
his keeping; what price might not be 
bidden for it! “There was not the 
like of Joyce Davenport,” he said to 
himself, ‘no, not in the kingdom.” 

Well had his own face served him; 
and hers—hers should bring him the 





best the country could give. He 
would live right merrily yet, and no 
gentleman of them all would know 
better how to spend a_ golden 
guinea. 
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This daughter of his should be 
seen by the highest in the land, and to 
see her was to worship her beauty and 
bid the highest price for it. There- 
fore to the highest bidder she should 
go—to the topmost title and the 
heaviest purse in all England. "Twas 
a game worth playing—one sure of 
success—but how to play it? But 
where? But where? Difficult ques- 
tions these, and they puzzled the 
handsome head of Dick Davenport as 
he stood by the tower through the 
long autumn day and collected the 
Queen’s tax. 

Inside the dark house Joyce pined 
for liberty. The days were weary, 
long and unspeakably lonely. There 
were the dogs—three of them that 
she had found at different times 
wandering about the bridge lost and 
lean, and as desperately miserable as 
only homeless dogs can be—these 
were company of course. They fol- 
lowed her so closely and watched her 
with such melancholy eyes, that she 
fancied they must understand her sad 
case. And there was her tambour 
work, and the books of Latin; yes, 
and the pigeons that flew to the upper 
windows. But oh! she longed to be 
away in the sunshine, longed to es- 
cape, and waited in patience and hali- 
stifled hope for some change. 

Then one morning there came to 
the tollman a thought that struck him 
as little less than an inspiration. He 
remembered there was a place near 
by frequented by the gay and wealthy 
people of the city. That was an inn 
on the Southwark side called “The 
Bear,” a resort of fashion even like 
the Paris Gardens but smaller, and in 
the grounds behind there was often 
bull and bear baiting. Ladies some- 
times witnessed these sports accom- 
panied by their gallant cavaliers; this 
was the very place, and Joyce should 
go with him to see the sights. 

“If she does not take the eyes of 
every man there from the play of the 
hour,” Richard Davenport said to 
himself, “then the ways of the world 
have changed.” 
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“Aye, my lass,” he cried swinging 
the door open suddenly and looking 
in at his daughter, “thou hast been 
shut up long enow; to-night will I 
take thee for an outing to Ted Gil- 
lian’s Gardens back o’ the Bear Inn. 
Marry! thou need’st some gayety. 
An’ thou’lt have a rare pleasant even- 
ing. There be hardly a gentleman in 
England but what finds his way to 
Gillian’s soon or late, an’ to-night’s 
to be a grand night. Beshrew me 
if there won’t be bear baiting, and 
bull baiting, and dancing! Thou’st 
seen nought of life, Sweeting, but 
thy father’ll show ’e ’tis worth 
living.” 

The girl stood listening with parted 
lips and quick-coming breath. She 
leaned back slightly against an old 
seaman’s chest, and with one hand 
steadied herself by it, for it seemed 
that she trembled a little. The dark 
wood made a wonderful background 
for her slight figure. Her eyes di- 
lated as she listened, and then came 
by slow degrees an expression on the 
red curved mouth that the man knew 
well, and somewhat feared. 

“TI give thee thanks,” she said 
coldly, “but I will na go. I| will na 
go. I am na one who delights in 
seeing a poor beast tortured. I will 
bide here in peace.” 

Davenport swore softly under his 
breath. Twice before in her life had 
she answered him with the same cool 
determined spirit, and he knew her 
well—he knew her well. 

She would not alter or be easily 
broken. To use force was to ruin the 
thing he valued; coaxing would not 
avail, and she was not to be 
affrighted nor intimidated. 

Davenport turned on his heel mut- 
tering a curse, and his face as he went 
out was white and very evil. 

He crossed to a shadowy corner of 
the tower, where he could watch the 
gate. 

His thoughts were in a tangle, and 
he raged at such opposition. To be 
baffled by her—a bit of a lass, scarce 
eighteen. “Bah!” he said half aloud. 
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It made him ill. Gnawing away at 
his long mustache with strong, 
white teeth, he planned afresh, and, 
to help these angry meditations, drew 
from a beaded pouch by his side a 
heavy pipe and some of that new 
weed that was worth its weight in sil- 
ver. ‘Then he smoked in silence. 
This, like all Davenport’s habits, was 
expensive and grew apace. Gold was 
what he wanted and must have, 
thought the man. As ior collecting 
these wretched tolls, he loathed the 
task. And for the girl, if she would 
not fall in with his wishes, then she 
should marry Ted Gillian, who had 
wanted to wed her these many 
months. “Ted Gillian!” The man 
gave a short laugh. There was a 
chuckle-head, with a slow wit and a 
long purse, keeper and owner of the 
fashionable bear gardens! *Iwould 
answer. And she be obstinate? But 
he’d wait, he’d wait. So he pulled at 
his pipe savagely. 

Presently came Silas to go on duty. 

“There be rare doin’s at t’other end 
o’ bridge, maister,” he called. ‘Rare 
doin’s! ‘Lhere be a crowd gathered 
as 1 came by!” 

“What's to do?” asked Davenport 
sullenly. 

‘““Lhere be a juggler all dressed in 
brown leather, tlecked with little gold 
tassels where ‘tis laced. Zooks! but 
he tosseth knives till it maketh 
t’ blood stiffen in one! And there be 
gay red hoops and balls he throws as 
weil; and he doeth magic with a silken 
ribbon, maister!” 

“Tis a tame show, and one fit for 

women,” said the other roughly. 
. “Tame show or no,” returned the 
sailor, “it chilled the marrow o’ my 
bones to see him toss the long knives, 
and catch them when eight were iall- 
ing tines down! 

“But there Le more to it,” he half 
whispered, leaning towards Daven- 
port. “He weareth a brown mask, 
and they do say ‘tis some noble in 
disguise. Beshrew me, but he look- 
eth like one, for he standeth full a 
head over any man around. The 


show be’th on till dark, so thou canst 
see for thyself.” 

“Ah, so!” said Davenport, “’tis a 
strange tale; and yet I doubt me but 
what the fellow is some banished 
court jester. Any tattling goeth 
down with thee. MHark’e! Thou 
talkest over-much. Attend to thy 
business and there'll be short time for 
thee to be gazing open-jawed at some 
juggling fool or another. Be not late 
again, or I'll settle with thee.” 

Thus saying he went indoors and 
sat heavily down. 

“Perhaps,” thought the man, “an’ 
I take the lass to see this fellow, it 
might bring her to easier mood. That 
far, and who knows, peradventure a 
bit of coaxing might lead her on to 
the Gardens. "Tis worth trying, but 
it goeth against the grain.” Rising, 
he settled his doublet and made up 
his mind. 

His little daughter was in her room 
looking down into the river and 
watching a soft, yellow mist that, 
smokelike, rolled in from the sea. 

“Ah, Joyce!” she heard him call, 
“T was over-harsh with thee; come, I 
will take thee for a stroll. At bridge- 
end is a fine show, they tell me,—a 
sight that maidens may see, for ’tis 
just harmless juggling, no more nor 
less. Put on thy best gown, lass, 
to out walk with thy father, an’ in 
token that thy temper is sweet again.” 

Joyce answered back gayly, and 
soon ran down from her room 
arrayed in a white cloth gown, and 
with a long cloak of hunter’s green 
velvet tied about her throat. She 
pulled up the small hood, and 
dropped her father a little courtesy. 

‘’Tis all the bravery I own,” she 
said, “but ’twill serve.” 

“Aye!” he answered. “Thou look- 
est like a lily coming out of green 
leaves.” 

Laughing and chatting they walked 
down the bridge past the quaint 
bridge-houses, their tiny roof-gardens 
bright with flowers, and so in and out 
amongst the people. 

The odd signs above the old shops 
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swung back and forth with low creak- 
ing, while the air was full of sounds of 
life, and fresh with a salt smell from 
the sea. Under those arches the river 
surged and beat. Vessels from all 
ports passed up and down the dusky 
water that at this hour was touched 
with gold and red from the western 
sun. 

Great trading ships were going 
out, some to the old, old East, and 
others to that new land of the West. 
Little wherries and punts went bus- 
tlingly back and forth, making a great 
to-do for things so small. A thousand 
sails, black, brown and tawny, were 
raised in the freshening evening 
breeze. 

Here and there the swans drifted 
homeward, like patches of floating 
snow, down to the lower marshes 
they went, where was quiet and deep 
peace. Out on the docks a day’s 
work was drawing in, and weary 
longshoremen wheeled the last casks 
from some fast-emptying vessel, or 
piled great chests of tea, curiously 
marked bales of foreign silks and 
rugs, or boxes of spice into shelter 
for the night. 

All this Joyce saw as she had seen 
it a thousand times before. The wind 
blew in many a fragrant odor from 
the vessels being unloaded, a perfume 
of wine and leather, sandalwood, cof- 
fee and tobacco, all blended with the 
scent of the sea. 

The sun touched the gray old 
tower, where it stood afar off, raising 
its grim head to heaven, and holding 
the secrets of the years. It gilded 
the ancient priories of St. Mary Over- 
ies, and the convent of Bermondsey, 
and there was but an afterglow light- 
ing up the world as the two came 
upon a knot of sight-seers circling 
about the man Dick Davenport 
sought. 

Yes! there he was, the mysterious 
juggler still playing for the amuse- 
ment of the passing throng, and, 
doubtless, the better filling of his own 
wallet. 

He stood on a small cedar table, 
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where lay an open case of long, 
double-edged knives, and he was— 
as Davenport noticed—a good head 
taller than any man around. 

As for his dress, it was sober 
brown, cut withal in the extreme 
fashion of the hour, and it followed 
the lines of his firmly-knit form, as 
though moulded upon it. His boots 
of soft tan color rose to the mid- 
thigh, and were square and flaring at 
the top. His jerkin of leather also 
shone here and there where it was 
laced with little gilt tassels, as the old 
sailor had said. He was belted with 
a girdle of dull gold, from which dan- 
gled a small toy-like Venetian dag- 
ger. The hilt of this pretty thing 
glinted blue as though set thick with 
turquois. The linen at the man’s 
throat and wrist was smooth and fair, 
testifying to the ease with which he 
wrought his work. Upon his short 
dark hair rested a jaunty peaked cap, 
holding one long pheasant’s feather. 

The pose of the player as he kept 
some ivory balls in midair was grace 
itself; still it was his face the people 
watched, for there lay the mystery of 
him. His lower jaws, strong and 
beautifully turned, were shaven clean; 
the mouth firm and close showed yet 
the faint indication of a smile, but 
across his eyes lay a mask, and none 
might say truly who looked from be- 
hind it. 

An ancient serving man waited 
near the table holding a heavy cloak. 
The expression on the worn face was 
one of patience under great distress. 
He it was who collected the silver 
sixpences, groats and three-penny- 
bits after each performance—often 
from a fast-thinning crowd—and in 
truth his looks bespoke it an unwel- 
come task. 

Davenport pushed through the 
mass of people to its innermost circle, 
holding Joyce fast by the cloak, so 
that she must needs follow. 

They drew up just as the juggler 
stooped to take his knives from their 
case. 

Next the girl stood a sailor all 
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agape; barefoot and swarthy he was, 
his hair burned almost yellow from 
the tropic sun. On one arm he held 
a wooden cage wherein were two 
homesick paroquets that now and 
then uttered harsh, unhappy cries. 
Next again was a man of most noble 
deportment, whose keen eyes missed 
nothing of interest that passed 
around him. His close _ pointed 
beard was trimmed to a nicety, and 
the half hidden mouth changed as he 
gazed about at the motley crowd with 
a smile, now grave, now whimsical. 

All this Joyce saw as in a dream, 
for she was only conscious of one tall 
and beautiful figure clad from top to 
toe in sombre hue, flinging from him 
straight and high into the air a dozen 
glittering, dangerous knives. 

She watched him breathlessly with 
eyes darkening, the pink coming and 
going in her cheeks, her hands cling- 
ing together till the rosy nails grew 
white. From her raised head the 
green hood slipped away, and in the 
golden evening light her hair made 
an aureole about her face. He of the 
pointed beard glanced at her again 
and again as one impressing a picture 
upon the memory. She stood as still 
as a lily in a windless garden, fasci- 
nated by the danger of the play going 
on. 

One little slip—one breath too 
much—ah! The juggler glanced 
down and his eyes caught the girl’s 
uplifted face. There was a quiver of 
his arm—and then a shower of knives 
rattled on the wooden table or fell to 
the bridge. 

Three he caught, and one grazed 
his cheek, or even more, for the blood 
streamed down upon his collar. 

Joyce gave a low, half-checked 
scream, and pulling her kerchief out 
of its swinging pocket held it up. 

“Quick! Thy face!” she cried; 
“bind it up, oh, bind it up. Thou art 
welcome, to the kerchief; I need it 
not.” 

Then turning to her father, sud- 


denly caught his hand. “Take me 
home,” she said again with soft in- 
tensity; “I like not such sights. 
Didst not see, he might have been 
blinded for life?” 

The juggler had leaned down and 
taken the tiny lace-edged square, 
which he pressed to his face. Then 
he leaped lightly from the table and 
stood beside Joyce. 

“I give thee thanks; but trouble 
not thy pretty head about me, little 
maid,” he said. ‘Had I put out my 
life *twere a ne’er-do-well gone, and 
not a better man.” 

Some voice in the crowd called out, 
“Go on with thy show, sir juggler; 
‘tis not thy death wound this time,” 
and there was much chattering and 
laughter. 

“’Tis not as deep as the Thames,” 
called another. “’Twill keep thy 
head cool, and save from leeching,” 
said a third. 

“T trow ‘twill make but a paltry 
scar,” shouted a rough voice. “Fin- 
ish thy show. Art turned chicken- 
hearted?” 

The green paroquets set up a 
screaming like files over a saw. 

Then the man who stood next the 
sailor looked quietly around, and the 
hum of voices ceased. 

“Pray thee, go to thy homes, good 
citizens,” he said in a rich command- 
ing voice. “There will be no more 
knife-throwing to-night; the light 
has failed. Hast never heard this, 
‘He jests at scars who never felt a 
wound.’” So, laughing, he made his 
way through the people. 

“*Tis Will Shakespeare,” said one, 
looking after the man. “A young 
player from the Globe Theatre.”— 
“?’Tis Will Shakespeare—none else.” 

Thus they scattered noisily and 
went away as the dusk fell. 

Davenport and his daughter had 
long disappeared, as had the juggler, 
while the old serving man folded the 
table by some contrivance and carried 
it towards Bridge House. 


[To be continued.] 
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MONADNOCK LAKE 


AND MOUNTAIN. 


OLD TIMES AND NEW IN DUBLIN, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


By George Willis Cooke. 


Illustrated from photographs by Henry D. Allison and others. 


HE highest village in New Eng- 
land is Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire, situated at the foot of 

Mount Monadnock, in the south- 
western corner of the state. The 
United States survey has established 
the height of this village as 1,493 feet 
above the level of the sea, while that 
of Bethlehem, long assumed to be the 
highest village, is only 1,454 feet. 
The whole town has a like elevation, 
many houses being higher than the 
upper village, while the lower village 
and many of the farms are of a height 
somewhat below the figure given. 
The whole town is something like 
1,350 or 1,400 feet above the sea; and 
it therefore enjoys in summer the ad- 
vantages of the bracing air, cool 
breezes and moderated temperature 
which such elevation secures. 
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The region immediately about 
Grand Monadnock was not settled 
until a few years before the Revolu- 
tion began, the first farm being occu- 
pied in 1752. The original settlers 
were Scotch-Irish; and though only 
one out of a dozen or more of the 
families that came remained in the 
town, yet the fact that this first per- 
manent inhabitant was from Dublin 
in Ireland gave the town its name. 
That a name with so small historic 
associations should have been ac- 
cepted, while the beautiful name of 
Monadnock was discarded—the town 
having been originally known as 
Monadnock No. 3 or North Monad- 
nock—is one of those unaccountable 
blunders for which there appears to 
be absolutely no reason. The only 
excuse for it seems to be that the 
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names of the surrounding towns of 
Troy, Fitzwilliam, Marlborough, Jaf- 
frey, Peterborough and Harrisville 
are alike wanting in fitness of associa- 
tion or historic suggestiveness. 

The permanent settlers of Dublin 
came largely from the towns on the 
border between Middlesex and Nor- 
folk counties in eastern Massachu- 
setts, the largest number being from 
Sherborn, but many other towns 
were represented, including Natick, 
Medfield, Holliston, Framingham, 
Concord and Amherst. The inhab- 
itants organized themselves into a 


rs 


= — 


THE 


LEFFINGWELL. 


town in 1768, and legal incorporation 
was secured in 1771. In 1770 the 
town had twenty-three legal voters; 
but a declaration prepared in 1776, 
pledging the subscribers to “oppose 
the hostile proceedings of the British 
fleets and armies,” received fifty- 
seven signatures. During the prog- 
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ress of the war twenty-six men from 
Dublin were in the American armies. 
After the Revolution the population 
rapidly increased, from 305 in 1775, 
to gOI in 1790, and 1,188 in 1800. In 
1810 the population had decreased 
by four as compared with 1800; but 
it advanced to 1,260 in 1820, which is 
the largest figure it has ever reached. 
A slow but steady decrease followed, 
which brought down the population 
to 1,088 in 1850, which decrease was 
accentuated in 1870 by the removal 
of a third of the town to aid in form- 
ing the new town of Harrisville. The 





DUBLIN VILLAGE, 


population in 1880 was 455, and 
in 1890 it was 597. It will thus 
be seen how early began the ten- 
dencies which carried the people 
into the newer West and into the 
larger towns and cities of New Eng- 
land. Even so early as 1830 com- 
plaint was made that the young men 
were not contented to remain in the 
town and to engage in agriculture. 

As soon as there were persons 


, enough in the town to hold religious 
meetings, an effort was made to or- 
In 1772 a minister 


ganize a church. 
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REV. LEVI W. LEONARD. 


was settled; but poor health gaused 
his withdrawal in a few years. In 
1777 Edward Sprague was settled, 
and he continued in office until his 
death, in 1817. He was an eccentric 
person, rode about the country in a 
coach and four, and after middle life 
was quite wealthy, so that he entirely 
relinquished his salary. Many amus- 
ing anecdotes have been told of him, 
most of which have a very unsubstan- 
tial basis in fact. Mr. Sprague was 
a native of Bos- 
ton, a graduate of 
Harvard, had no 
knowledge of ag- 
riculture, and was 
not of a practical 
turn of mind. He 
left to the church 
five thousand dol- 
lars, and to the 
town nearly ten 
thousand for edu- 
cational purposes. 

In 1820 Levi W. 
Leonard, born in 
Bridgewater, Mas- 
sachusetts, and a 
graduate of Har- 
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vard in 1815, became the minister, 
which position he held until 1854. 
During the thirty-four years of his 
ministry the town knew its great- 
est prosperity and was at the 
height of its industrial and edu- 
cational activities. He was a born 
preacher, an efficient leader of men, 
a true educator, a man interested in 
every subject of the day, who labored 
zealously for the good of his people 
and was contented to remain in the 
little community where he was first 
located. In his day the schools of 
the town stood among the best in the 
state and were often cited as models 
for other towns to follow. He was 
superintendent of schools, gave much 
attention to their encouragement and 
success, and made them thoroughly 
efficient. His ability as an educator 
found expression in the preparation 
of several successful text-books, one 
of which was an attempt to popular- 
ize the elements of science. Dr. 
Leonard—for he was made a D. D. 
by Harvard in 1849—was greatly 
devoted to scientific pursuits. He 
was a skilful botanist, a proficient 
entomologist, and he had a good 
knowledge of other sciences. In 
1859 he was described as the best 
entomologist in the state, and he 
largely aided his classmate, Dr. T. 
W. Harris, in the preparation of his 
works on that science. He interested 





THE EPISCOPAL CHAPEL. 
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the people of the town in his studies, 
and especially the young. Soon after 
his settlement he began a town libra- 
ry, managed by himself and sup- 
ported by subscription, but open to 
every resident of the town. It was 
undoubtedly one of the very first 
public libraries established in the 
country, and antedates in time by 
several years that at Peterborough, 
which has secured recognition as the 
first public library supported directly 
by the town. One who knew Dr. 
Leonard intimately said of him that 
he was “the man who has done more 
than any other for the intellectual, 
moral and religious advancement and 
elevation of the people of Dublin.” 
He was ably seconded, however, in 
all his work by capable and efficient 
parishioners, men of enterprise and 
intelligence. The migratory tenden- 
cies had not yet taken away the ac- 
tive and educated men and women 
from the country; and men of busi- 
ness ability, mental activity and moral 
earnestness made the town life in 
many ways prosperous and satisfac- 
tory. After spending two summer 
vacations in Dublin, Theodore Par- 
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LEFFINGWELL’S INN. 


ker, in 1855, wrote of the town and 
its minister: 


“Here I am rusticating in one of the 
nicest towns in New Hampshire or New 
England. Good Dr. Leonard has written 
his natural piety all over the town and in 
all the people. How much a noble min- 
ister may do for mankind in such a town 
as this! There are twenty-three copies of 
the New York Tribune, and nearly as 
many of the National Era, taken here. No 
rum in town, excellent schools, not eleven 
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hundred inhabitants, and twelve hundred 
dollars devoted every year to schools. 

often mention Lincoln, Dr. Stearns’s old 
parish for so many years, to show what a 
minister may do; Concord is also a good 
example; but Dublin, I think, will bear 
the palm from all the rest. There is not 
a town in New England but would rejoice 
to have such a minister as Dr. Leonard.” 


Under the ministry of Dr. Leonard 
a considerable number of intelligent 
men and 
women were 
educated for 
the work of 
life. In sev- 
eral towns 
and cities, 
and in vari- 
ous callings, 
these persons 
will befound; 
and they look 
back to his 
influence with 
gratitude. 
Among these 
persons,a na- 
tive of Dub- 
lin, is Pro- 
fessor 5S. C: 
Derby of the 
Ohio State 
University at 
Columbus. 
Another was 
the Rev. John 
C. Learned, 
also a native 
of Dublin, 
who was set- 
tled for many 


years over 

the Church A DUBLIN 
of the Unity, 

St. Louis. He was an able preacher 


and a vigorous thinker. 

Under the preaching of Mr. 
Sprague began those tendencies in 
the Dublin parish which brought it 
into accord with the Unitarian move- 
ment. The result was that in 1827 
a few persons withdrew and formed 
another religious organization, which 
now bears the name of the Trinitari- 
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an Congregational Society. In other 
parts of the town, now included in 
Harrisville, the Baptists early organ- 
ized, and other denominations held 
meetings. Within a few years the 
Episcopalians have erected a summer 
chapel and rectory, and the congre- 
gation of summer residents and 
visitors has been ministered to effi- 
ciently by Rev. Reuben Kidner of 
St. Andrew’s 
Church, Bos- 
ton. The 
Roman Cath- 
olics - have 
also found it 
desirable to 
hold a service 


in the town 
hall during 
the summer 
season. Un- 
til within a 
very few 
years, how- 


ever, thetown 
of Dublinhas 
been largely 
homogene- 
ous in its re- 
ligious inter- 
ests. The 
First Parish 
meeting- 
house _ has 
been the only 
one with a 
continuous 
succession of 
ministers. 


Perhaps the 
= Rev. George 
ROAD. M. Rice, 

minister 
from 1866 to 1882, was the 


last who could be regarded as be- 
longing practically to the whole 
town. He carried forward success- 
fully the interests and the religious 
traditions of the town as they had 
been so efficiently inaugurated by 
Mr. Sprague and developed by Dr. 
Leonard. In more recent years sec- 
tarian interests have predominated, 
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as is the case everywhere in New 
England, over those of the commu- 
nity and the town, the First Church 
being now but one church among 
others. 

From the beginning Dublin was 
almost wholly a farming community, 





MONADNOCK LAKE. 


a store or two, a blacksmith’s shop, 
a small tannery and one or two 
diminutive mills constituting all the 
other business interests. The tan- 
nery and the mills have now disap- 
peared, and the only interest of the 
town, aside from that created by its 
attractions as a summer resort, is that 
of farming. No kind of social or in- 
tellectual organization exists in the 
town, aside from its two churches, 
except a grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, which has a membership 
of about one hundred and twenty-five 
and has been in successful operation 
for a number of years. 

The interest in Dublin as a place of 
resort for the summer months began 
about the middle of the century; but 
for the next twenty years it was only 
in its incipient stages. As early as 
1840 a few persons came to the town 
to spend the summer, with relatives, 
and not long after a few families be- 
gan to take boarders. The lake and 
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mountain brought tourists, who re- 
mained for a few days or who camped 
on the shores of the lake. Then came 
teachers, clergymen and a few quiet 
persons who enjoyed the retirement 
and the beauties of nature. One of 
the first regular summer visitors was 
Miss Harriet Graup- 
ner, formerly well 
known in the musi- 
cal circles of Boston. 
It was undoubtedly 
his keen love of the 


world of mountain 
and forest that 
brought Theodore 


Parker to the town 
at an early date. 
Many of the farmers 
enlarged their  in- 
come by taking sum- 


mer boarders, while 
the number of tour- 
ists and campers- 
out gradually  in- 


creased. These tendencies culminated 
about 1880, and have now almost 
wholly disappeared. The cause of 
this change was the appearance of the 
summer resident, who built a cottage 
and became a landowner. 

In 1871, Dr. C. H. Leffingwell of 
Providence bought a family residence 
in the upper village; and in 1877 he 
opened it as a hotel, under the name 
of the Appleton House. He enlarged 
it from time to time, and finally gave 
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COL. GEORGE E. LEIGHTON. 


it the name of The Leffingwell. Mr. 
Henry R. Leffingwell has been its 





THE LEIGHTON COTTAGE, 
manager for a number of years. In 
1888, The Boulderstone, a_ large 


boarding house, was built 
on one of the hills at the 


eastern end of the lake. 
The present year has 
brought the transforma- 


tion of an old stage tavern, 
built more than a hundred 
years ago, located in the 
lower village, into a sum- 
mer hotel under the name 
of Leffingwell’s Inn, with 
the same proprietor and 
manager as The Leffing- 
well. The development of 
Dublin as a summer resort 
has not been in the direc- 
tion of accommodations 
for the summer boarder, 
either in private houses or 


in boarding houses and THE 
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hotels. Probably not more than two 
hundred persons can be provided for 
in these ways, even when every ac- 


commodation is utilized to the ut- 
most. 
In the year 1868 there came to 


Dublin Mr. John Osgood of Boston; 
and connected with his family were the 
families of Professor Lewis B. Monroe 
and Dr. Hamilton Osgood. These 
three families boarded with Mrs. F. 
F. Myrick, whose house was on the 
Harrisville road, overlooking the east 
end of the lake and the mountain. 
Mrs. Myrick had begun taking 
boarders in 1864 as a convenience to 
three young men from Jamaica Plain 
(Boston), who were travelling on foot 
about the mountain. Others came, 
and she opened her house in summer 
tomeetan urgent demand. Here it was 
that the Osgood 
family remained 
for several sum- 
mers, until in 1872 
Professor Monroe 
bought the My- 
rick house and 
farm, and his fam- 
ily have since oc- 
cupied it as a sum- 
mer residence. In 
connection with 
these families, though finding board at 
another house, came Mrs. J. S. Copley 





LAKE, FROM 


COL. LEIGHTON’S HOUSE. 
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Greene and her brother-in-law, Gen- 
eral Caspar Crowninshield, of Bos- 
ton. In 1872 Mrs. Greene built the 
first summer cottage erected in Dub- 
lin, in the neighborhood of the My- 
tick house, north of the western end 
of the lake. Soon after Dr. Hamilton 
Osgood and General Crowninshield 
also erected cottages; and by 1879 
five cottages had been built and three 
old houses remodelled for summer 
purposes. 

It was due to General Caspar 
Crowninshield that Dublin became a 
summer resort of a somewhat unique 
kind,—that is, a place of quiet and 
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in population and wealth. Agricul- 
ture had rapidly declined in impor- 
tance, for manufacturing there was no 
opportunity, and the village was too 
far from the railroad (four miles) to 
open for it any possibilities of attract- 
ing those wishing a quiet and inex- 
pensive place of residence. There 
was no market, the prices of farms 
went steadily down, and the town was 
rapidly deteriorating. The advent of 
General Crowninshield and his friends 
gave a new direction to the life of the 
town. Whereas in 1870 a good farm 
could be bought for $2,500 to $3,000, 
in a few years prices for the same ad- 
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restful home life in the country. Well 
known in Boston business and pro- 
fessional circles, an active member of 
the Somerset and other clubs, and 
popular wherever he went, he praised 
Dublin to his friends and induced a 
number of them to find in the town 
a place of summer residence. Under 
this influence and others the build- 
ing of summer cottages progressed 
steadily until 1893, when the number 
had reached fifty-six. 

Up to the year 1872 Dublin had 
been going the way of most country 
towns in New England, decreasing 


OF THE WAYS. 
vanced to $12,000; and in 1808 as 
high as $16,000 was paid for a farm 
that in 1870 could have been pur- 
chased for one-sixth or one-eighth of 
that sum. The town has taken on a 
new character, as a result. All about 
Monadnock Lake cottages are now lo- 
cated, and a considerable number of 
them are large and substantially built. 
Being occupied for four or five 
months of the year, they are not mere 
cottages, but some of them are well 
appointed and attractive residences. 
After a few years on the northern 
side of the lake, Dr. Osgood and Mrs. 
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COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 


Greene built cottages on the southern 
shore, in the woods that reach from 
the lake to the mountain. Cottages 
were also built by Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Professor H. B. Hill of Cam- 
bridge, and others. Here located the 
painters, Abbott H. Thayer, George 
De Forest Brush and Joseph Lindon 
Smith. The literary and artistic in- 
terests of these persons gave to this 
locality the name of the “Latin Quar- 
ter.” Here was erected a few years 
since, on Mr. Smith’s grounds, a 
unique out-of-door theatre, following 
an Italian model, and named the Te- 
atro Bambino. It will accommodate 
but a few persons, but it has been so 
planned and decorated as to have 
genuine attractions for 
those who admire what is 
simple and yet artistic. In 
this theatre, during the 
summer of 1898, was pre- 
sented a miracle play writ- 
ten by Henry Copley 
Greene, with Colonel T. 
W. Higginson, Professor 
Raphael Pumpelly and 
Russell Sullivan in the cast 
of characters. All the cot- 
tages in this region are 
brought into neighborly re- 
lations with each other by 
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means of footpaths through the 
woods. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson first came 
to Dublin about the year 1880, and 
boarded in the family of John H. 
Mason, at the west end of the lake. 
After a number of years he built a 
cottage, which he has _ named 
~Glimpsewood.” He is enthusiastic 
in his praise of Dublin as a place of 
summer residence, and he finds it 
favorable to his literary occupations 
throughout the summer. He has ac- 
tively identified himself with the inter- 
ests of the town, often presides at pub- 
lic meetings, nearly every year gives 
one or more lectures in the town hall 
or elsewhere, and has helped to give 
character to the summer colony. 

At the west end of the lake the 
Gleason farm was purchased, fifteen 
or more years ago, by Colonel George 
E. Leighton of St. Louis. Coming to 
the town originally to secure help for 
his invalid wife, he has turned his at- 
tention to agriculture, purchased four 
or five farms in his neighborhood, and 
built up a large dairy and farm inter- 
est. Actively connected with the rail- 
road and manufacturing enterprises 
of the state of his residence, formerly 
president of the trustees of Washing- 
ton University and a member of the 
United States Currency Commission, 
he has brought the same business skill 
to his agricultural pursuits in Dublin. 
Having travelled extensively through- 
out New England, he has found Dub- 
lin the most desirable place for sum- 





COLONEL HIGGINSON’S COTTAGE, “GLIMPSEWOOD.” 
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THE PUMPELLY COTTAGE. 
THE MASON COTTAGE. 


THE PARSONS COTTAGE, ‘‘ STONEHENGE.”’. 
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THE CATLIN COTTAGE. 
THE HITCHCOCK COTTAGE, ‘* WESTMERE,” 
THE FROTHINGHAM COTTAGE. 


SUMMER HOMES AT DUBLIN. 


mer residence known to him. He has 
drawn others to the town from St. 
Louis, until a considerable western 
colony has been attracted to the place, 
the members of which are among 
those who come earliest in the spring 
and remain latest in the autumn. Im- 
mediately in Colonel Leighton’s 
neighborhood, Mr. Daniel Catlin of 
St. Louis has built an attractive resi- 
dence, on the old Mason place. 
Among others of this group are Mrs. 
Chapman, Mrs. McKittrick and her 
son, all of whom are now engaged in 
building. In this neighborhood is the 
cottage of the Hon. Ethan Allen 


Hitchcock, now Secretary of the In- 
terior in President McKinley’s cab- 
inet. At the outlet of the lake, on the 
old Morse place, Mr. Daniel A. 
Dwight of Boston has found a sum- 
mer residence for many years, being 
one of the earliest of those to purchase 
a farm and give his attention to agri- 
culture. 

At the east end of the lake, on the 
old common, located Dr. Horace P. 
Farnham and Mr. James H. Froth- 
ingham of New York. This was the 
location of the second meeting-house 
and town hall. Toward the lake was 
the town cemétery, now one of the 
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most attractive burial places to be 
found anywhere. In the near neigh- 
borhood of the lake, with the moun- 
tain in full view, nestling at the foot of 
Beech Hill, with plenty of natural 
growth of forest trees interspersed 
among the graves, with here and there 
a touch of cultivation, this place 
has kept its natural beauties and 
its fitness for its purpose. Across 
the road to the north the first 
church building was located, and east- 
ward was the house occupied by Par- 
son Sprague. Toward the village was 
built the first church edifice of the 
Orthodox society. In 1818 the sec- 
ond church of the town was built on 
the hill to the eastward of the first, 
but in 1852 a removal was made about 
a quarter of a mile still farther east- 





FRANKLIN 


MAC VEAGH. 


ward, to the centre of what is now 
the upper village. A few years later 
the brick church of the Orthodox so- 
ciety was taken down and a wooden 
structure erected in the lower village, 
about half a mile east of the original 
location. 

About the meeting-house and town 
hall was the town common. This site 
having been abandoned, Dr. Farn- 


ham, a skilful and successful New 
York physician, purchased it and 
erected a house thereon in 1885. His 


house stands on the very spot occu- 
pied by the second meeting-house. 





PROF. L. B. MONROE. 

In this neighborhood Mr. Frothing- 
ham built a house the same year. He 
also purchased the Sprague mansion, 
enlarged and rebuilt it, and made it 
into a summer residence. 

Another group of houses is located 
on the lower spurs of Monadnock, 
which lie at the east end of the lake. 
Here is the cottage of Professor 
Raphael Pumpelly, whose geological 
surveys in this country and China 
have made him widely known. His 
cottage is one of the highest in the 
town, overlooking the lake, with the 
mountain in full view to the west, and 





HON. E. A. 


HITCHCOCK. 
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JOSEPH LINDON 
commanding a 
wide reach of 
hill and _ forest. 
Some of the best 
houses in the 
town are on this 
hill, and others 
are being erected 
here. In this 
neighborhood 
The Boulder- 
stone; this was 
originally — built 
by Mrs. Richard 
Burton as a sum- 


SMITH. 


iS 


mer_ residence, 
but some years 
simce it was 


RICHARD 
added to and has 


been developed into a large board- 
ing house. Mr. Burton is well known 
by his poems and essays, has been 
literary editor of the Hartford Cou- 
rant, and last year became a professor 
in the University of Minnesota. 

The spur of hills extending east- 
ward from Monadnock has been occu- 
pied by other summer residents. The 
Learned farm, a little east of the Pum- 
pelly cottage, was not long since pur- 
chased by Mr. Franklin MacVeagh of 
Chicago, whose active business career 
has made farming attractive to him. 
Here he is transforming two farms 
into a valuable estate, and a fine resi- 
dence will soon add to its attractions. 
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In this neighborhood are the Masons 
and Cabots of Boston. Mr. Louis 
Cabot has purchased several farms 
and gives much attention to agricul- 
tural interests. He has a large herd of 
fine Guernsey cows, and takes much 
interest in the care and breeding of 
horses. He has shown what excel- 
lent results can be secured by one 
who seeks pleasure in farming rather 
than profit. Toward Jaffrey, on 
the old Derby farm, Miss Edith 
Page of Boston, who came_ to 
Dublin an almost helpless invalid 
a few years since, has found health 
and delight for the whole year in 
her country life, and in the manage- 
ment of fields, orchards and barns. 

For a few years 
after 1893 almost 
no building was 
done in Dublin; 
but the summer 
of 1898 brought 
a revival in that 
direction. The 
present season, 
new houses are 
occupied by 
William Amory, 
Miss Susan Up- 
ham of Boston, 
and Mrs. Hugh 
McKittrick of 
St. Louis. Houses 
are now in the 


BURTON. process of con- 
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struction by Dr. H. Osgood and 
Mrs. William Parsons of Boston, 
Mrs. J. G. Chapman and Thomas 


McKittrick of St. Louis, and by 
Franklin MacVeagh of Chicago. 
Those who will begin building during 
the present year are the Misses 
Houghton and Professor A. B. Hart 
of Cambridge, Mrs. Edward Froth- 
ingham of Boston, Francis M. Jencks 
and Dr. Lindon Mellus of Baltimore, 
and C. W. Wyman of New York. 

Nearly the whole of the region 
about Monadnock Lake, as well as the 
western slope of Beech Hill and the 
eastern spurs of Monadnock, are now 
occupied by the summer residents. 
The western end of the town is still 
devoted to farming to a limited ex- 
tent. The eastern end has not yet been 
invaded by the summer resident; and 
here are found the greater part of the 
farms. It has come about, however, 
that every interest of the town now 
centres in the summer population. 
The farmers find here a_ profitable 
market for their produce; the secur- 
ing of wood and ice offers a winter 
occupation ; while a goodly contingent 
of laborers, mechanics and others are 
actively employed for at least six 
months in the year. 

Two characteristics of the summer 
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life in Dublin deserve special mention. 
The first of these is the fact that the 
“summer resort” aims and methods 
have not found manifestation. Almost 
exclusively the persons who have pur- 
chased and built in the town have 
sought a summer home for rest and 
recreation; they have not wished for 


society or fashion; and 
the life has been kept 
natural and simple. 


While there is a kindly 
interchange of _ social 
courtesies on the part of 
the summer residents, 
any display of tashion or 
wealth has been dis- 
carded to a large degree, 
and many interests 
bring persons together 
in a simple and uncon- 


ventional manner. To 
keep to the ways of nature in 
yards, walks, roads and fields has 
been accepted as desirable; and 


an unwritten law has been adopted, 
that nature is to be interfered with 
as little as possible. The same 
law has been followed in society,— 
that simplicity is to obtain on all occa- 
sions. The absence of fashion may be 
said to distinguish Dublin as a place 
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of summer residence. The limited 
hotel accommodations and the small 
number of houses that are rentable 
have had an effect in limiting the 
summer population largely to those 
who have sought in Dublin a natural 
and recuperative life. 
















These — conditions 
have been conducive to 
bringing to the town 
every summer a consid- 
erable number of per- 
sons devoted te literary 
and artistic pursuits. 
Already the names 
of Colonel Higginson, 
Professor Pumpelly and 
Professor Richard Bur- 
ton have been men- 
tioned. To this num- 
ber may be added Justin Winsor, Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart, Rev. 
William R. Alger, Rev. Robert Coll- 
ver, Rev. William C. Winslow, and 
Professor Henry W. Rolfe of the 
University of Chicago. During the 


summer of 1898 nearly a dozen books 


- known. 
added 
Edmund C. Tarbell and Miss Rose 
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were in the process of making by per- 
sons spending the summer in the 
town. 

For many years Dublin has been a 
favorite place of resort for artists. 
The scenery is of unrivalled interest 
to painter and poet alike. The quiet, 
simple life of the town, 
in the midst of manv 
charms of wood, lake 
and mountain, make 
this an ideal place for 
the dreams and labors 
of the artist. Every 
summer sees a number 
of studios in the town; 
and the work of Smith, 
Thayer and Brush has 
come to be widely 





To these names 


those of Frank W. 


may be 
Benson, 


Lamb, all of whom have been 
drawn to Dublin year after year in 
pursuit of beauty and the helpful con- 
ditions of artistic production. George 
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THE 
Grey Barnard, the rising young sculp- 
tor of New York, has also spent one 
or more summers in the town. In 
former years Miss Maida Craigin and 
Miss Georgia Cayvan found rest and 
recuperation here after the close of the 
theatrical season. In the neighboring 
town of Chesham, William Preston 
Phelps devotes himself almost entirely 
to the painting of Monadnock scen- 
ery.* Edward Waldo Emerson occu- 
pies his studio every summer, on one 
of the southern spurs of the moun- 
tain.+ 
There can be no doubt that the at- 
tractions of Dublin for the summer 
resident have been the cause of its re- 
demption as a town. The house and 
barn, with the surrounding acres for 
garden, orchard and pasture, one of the 
best village properties in the town, that 
sold in 1865 for $600, has been offered 
for rental the present summer for two- 
thirds that sum. That indicates the 
merely financial gain that has been se- 
cured by the summer visitor. The im- 
proved roads indicate another advan- 
tage, and one of no inconsiderable im- 
* See the illustrated article on “ A Painter of Monad- 
nock,”? by Charles E. Hurd, in the New ENGLAND MaGa- 
ZINE, November, 1897. 
tSee Dr. Emerson’s illustrated article, ‘‘ The Grand 


Monadnock,”’ in the September, 1896, number of the 
magazine. 


APPLETON 


FARM. 


portance. The summer resident has 
much leisure for driving, he possesses 
good horses and carriages, and he 
calls for excellent roads. As he is 
quite willing to be taxed for this pur- 
pose, the roads have been greatly im- 
proved, so that they now offer unsur- 
passed attractions for riding and driv- 
ing. The same tendencies have given 
a greater neatness to houses and 
yards, the planting of trees has been 
encouraged, and, what is far more de- 





REV. JOHN C. 


LEARNED. 





the season. Two piano rehear- 
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sirable, their wanton destruction has 
been guarded against. The tidiness, 
thrift and beauty of the town have 
been in considerable degree increased. 
The assessed property of the town has 
been much more than doubled in the 
last twenty-five years. 

In a more limited way the summer 
resident has contributed to the social 
and intellectual life of the town, by 
aiding in the rejuvenation and 
enlargement of the town libra- 
ry, now containing about 3,000 
volumes, and by bringing be- 
fore the people various lectures, 
concerts and other entertain- 
ments of a high order. During 
the summer of 1898 Colonel 
T. W. Higginson, Professor A. 
B. Hart, Professor Raphael 
Pumpelly and Mr. Franklin 
MacVeagh gave on Sunday 
afternoons in August, in the 
First Parish church, talks on 
the events of the day as devel- 
oped by the Cuban war. A 
talk on his latest impressions 
of life in England, given in the 
rectory by Colonel Higginson, 
was one of the attractions of 


sals by Professor Karl Baer- 
mann, in the primitive concert 


‘hall (an old barn) adjoining the 


May cottage, proved sources of 


the greatest delight to those privileged 
to attend. All these things add to the 
interest and attractiveness of the town 
life. 

It is not to be assumed, however, 
that the summer resident and boarder 
are an unmixed good to the hill town. 
Such in reality is not the case, for they 
bring into it divisive interests, destroy 
the homogeneity of its life, and pre- 





THE MOUNTAIN BROOK, 
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sent standards of living which the na- 
tive population cannot accept without 
injury. to their social and moral con- 
duct. The summer resident wishes 
for good roads, and he secures them; 
he is not interested in the schools, and 
they have deteriorated. Probably 
more money is spent on the schools 
than in 1850, but the standard main- 
tained is much lower. At that earlier 
time the Dublin schools would com- 
pare well with any in the state, even 
in the larger towns and cities; but at 
the present time they are not adequate 
to the educational needs of the town. 
For this there can be no remedy until 
the state is persuaded to work for 
the equalization of school privileges 
throughout all its territory or until the 
summer resident can be made to sce 
that he ought to aid the schools as he 
aids the roads and the library. With 
the deterioration of the schools and 
the incoming of an outside population, 
conditions it is perhaps impossible to 
prevent or to overcome, it has been 
made somewhat more difficult to 
maintain the old standards of moral 
and intellectual life. The native pop- 
ulation of Dublin, however, has al- 
ways been intelligent, self-respecting 
and moral, with an almost entire 
absence of vice and crime. 

What gives Dublin its characteris- 
tics as a town is the fact that it lies 
on the lower slopes of ‘“Cheshire’s 
haughty hill,” as Emerson nobly de- 
scribed it. The solitary presence of 
Grand Monadnock gives climate, 
beauty and distinctness to the town, 
has made its outward attractions what 
they are, and has moulded the lives of 
its people. This isolated and unique 
mountain has been well described by 
one who knows it well: 


“From field and fold aloof he stands, 
A lonely peak in peopled lands, 
Rock-ridged above his wooded bands; 
Like a huge arrowhead in stone.” 
Finely did Emerson describe it as 


“An eyemark and the country’s core,” 


standing in the midst of a wide-ex- 
tended region as a 
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“Pillar which God aloft hath set 
So that men might it not forget; 
It should be their life’s ornament, 
And mix itself with each event.” 


One would need to travel far to find 
another mountain so individual as 
Monadnock, with so distinct and as- 
sertive a character. Individual as he 
is, however, multifarious are the forms 
of his manifestation, presenting a new 
face from almost every point of view. 
What he is from Monadnock Lake is 
so unlike what he is from Jaffrey or 
Troy that the view might be that of an 
entirely different mountain. A _ half- 
mile walk will give a new aspect of 
this “mountain strong,” and give a 
new indication of the many elusive 
forms he presents. Monadnock is not 
rugged, bold or high, lifting his head 
only 3,169 feet above the sea and 1,676 
feet above the lake and village; but 
he stands in masterful repose in the 
midst of a beautiful land, a majestic 
beacon and friend 


“To all the dwellers in the plains 

Round about, a hundred miles, 

With salutation to the sea and to the bor- 
dering isles.” 


To the eastward, a distance of ten 
miles, are the Pack Monadnocks, a 
long succession of wooded hills in 
Temple and Peterborough, that are fit 
companions to their loftier neighbor. 
From Dublin village they present on 
the eastern horizon a constant miracle 
of beauty, only less elusive and shift- 
ing than that of Grand Monadnock 
himself. These hills are beyond the 
territory of Dublin, but at least one- 
half of Monadnock belongs to the 
town by right of possession ; and with 
it belong the brooks, wooded slopes, 
forests, mountain paths and lake, that 
make up a perpetual succession of 
delights to the lover of nature. With 
these go the succession of flowers, the 
variety of trees and shrubs, the many 
kinds of bird life and song, that give 
to this region an unrivalled charm. 

To climb Monadnock is not a diffi- 
cult task, so gradually does he rise 
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out of the plain and the lower hills. 
The ascent may be made by the way of 
Mountain Brook on the western side, 
through the woods and by the side of 
the rushing waters as they flow down- 
ward; or one may walk across the 
fields and up a trodden path that can 
be ascended in two or three hours. 
The most attractive climb is that past 
Professor Pumpelly’s cottage, over 
the lower spurs of the mountain, 
through high hillside fields, strug- 
gling up steep rocky slopes, climbing 
two or three of the lower peaks on the 
way, and finally reaching the highest 
pinnacle from the east. This ascent 
is marked by piles of stones put in 
place by Professor Pumpelly and Rev. 
William C. Winslow, and affords a 
delightful visit to the woods of the 
upper slopes and charming glimpses 
of lakes and woods and villages to the 
eastward. A leisurely climb reveals 
many delights by the way. 
Monadnock Lake lies at the foot of 
the mountain and is one mile in length 
and nearly as broad. Woods come 
down to its shores, except on the 
western side, and a fine road, three 
miles in length, circles around it. In 
its waters are found great numbers of 
brook trout, of a variety unknown 
elsewhere. The lake is fed by springs, 
and has no visible inlet except the 
tiny brooks that come from the sur- 
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rounding hills. Its pure waters, peb- 
bly banks, wooded borders and cool 
breezes, with the mountain back- 
ground, give it a charm quite its own, 
that wins for it the admiration of all 
who behold it. 

To the northeast of the lake is 
Beech Hill, that would demand its 
own praises if it had not rivals so near 
at hand. From the vantage ground 
of its upper slopes Monadnock can be 
seen with great distinctness and ful- 
ness of outline. All about its borders 
are woods to ramble in and to find joy 
of their shade and wandering path- 
ways. Across the lake, on the sides of 
Monadnock and its lower hills, this is 
one of the chief attractions, to wander 
along woodsy paths, to hear the mur- 
mur of singing brooks, to watch the 
outlook of sky and mountain, to sit on 
sunny slopes and study cloud effects 
or delight in the far-reaching vision 
of hill and lake. The road from Dub- 
lin to Jaffrey—any one of the three or 
four—the road which circles about the 
whole mountain and those that follow 
across fields or along old mountain 
ascents to wood-lots—afford drives 
one may enjoy for many a day. One 
of these, close at hand from the vil- 
lage, is found in Blackberry Lane, 
which affords a glimpse of how Na- 
ture most adorns herself when per- 
mitted to follow her own sweet will. 


























WHEN DEY ’LISTED COLORED SOLDIERS. 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
[) EY was talkin’ in de cabin, dey was talkin’ in de hall ; 


But I listened kin’ o’ keerless, not a thinkin’ "bout it all; 
An’ on Sunday, too, I noticed, dey was whisp’rin’ mighty 
much, 
Stannin’ all aroun’ de roadside w’en dey let us out o’ chu’ch. 
But I didn’t think erbout it twell de middle of de week, 
An’ my ’Lias come to see me, an’ somehow he couldn’t speak. 
Den I seed all in a minute what he’d come to see me for ;— 
Dey had ‘listed colo’ed sojers, an’ my ’Lias gwine to wah. 


Oh, I hugged him, an’ I kissed him, an’ I baiged him not to go; 
But he tol’ me dat his conscience, hit was callin’ to him so, 

An’ he couldn’t baih to lingah w’en he had a chanst to fight 

lor de freedom dey had gin him an’ de glory of de right. 

So he kissed me, an’ he lef’ me, w’en I’d p’omised to be true; 
An’ dey put a knapsack on him, an’ a coat all colo’ed blue. 

So I gin him pap’s ol’ Bible fom de bottom of de draw,— 
Wen dey listed colo’ed sojers an’ my ’Lias went to wah. 


But I thought of all de weary miles dat he would have to tramp, 

An’ I couldn’t be contented w’en dey tuk him to de camp. 

W’y my hea’t nigh broke wid grievin’ twell I seed him on de 
street ; 

Den I felt lak I could go an’ th’ow my body at his feet. 

For his buttons was a-shinin’, an’ his face was shinin’, too, 

An’ he looked so strong an’ mighty in his coat 0’ sojer blue, 

Dat I hollahed, “Step up, manny,” dough my th’oat was so’ an’ 
raw,— 

W’en dey ‘listed colo’ed sojers an’ my *Lias went to wah. 


Ol’ Mis’ cried w’en mastah lef’ huh, young Miss mou’ned huh 
brothah Ned, 

\n’ I didn’t know dey feelin’s is de ve’y wo’ds dey said 

W’en I tol’ ’em I was so’y. Dey had done gin up dey all; 

But dey only seemed mo’ proudah dat dey men had heerd de call. 

Bofe my mastahs went in gray suits, an’ I loved de Yankee blue, 

But | thought dat I could sorrer for de losin’ of *em too; 

But I couldn’t, for | didn’t know de ha’f o’ what I saw, 

Twell dey ‘listed colo’ed sojers an’ my ’Lias went to wah. 


Mastah Jack come home all sickly; he was broke for life, dey 
said ; 

An’ dey lef’ my po’ young mastah some’rs on de roadside,—dead. 

W’en de women cried an’ mou’ned ’em, I could feel it thoo an’ 
thoo, 

For I had a loved un fightin’ in de way o’ dangah, too. 

Den dey tol’ me dey had laid him some’rs way down souf to res’, 

Wid de flag dat he had fit for shinin’ daih acrost his breas’. 

Well, I cried, but den I reckon dat’s what Gawd had called him 
for 

W’en dey ‘listed colo’ed sojers an’ my ’Lias went to wah. 











WORKMEN’S HOMES AND WORKMEN'S TRAINS. 
By Charles Welsh. 


lm HEN, thirty years or 

§ more ago, some public- 
spirited people of Lon- 
don, interested in the 
welfare of the working- 
man and realizing the 
importance, to his moral and phys- 
ical well-being, of his being prop- 
erly housed in sanitary dwellings and 
in a pure atmosphere, started a joint 
stock company with the view of pro- 
viding suburban homes for artisans 
and laborers, their idea of “philan- 
thropy and five per cent,” as it was 
jeeringly called by some, came in for 
much obloquy and derision; and the 
financial failure of some of the earlier 
organizations of this kind seemed for 
some time to justify the animadver- 
sions of their opponents. But in later 
years the idea, under efficient man- 
agement and proper administration, 
has prospered and brought forth fruit 
abundantly. In all the suburbs of 
London, north, south, east and west, 
large tracts of land have been acquired 
by these joint stock companies and 
have been covered with dwellings for 
workingmen. 

To these colonies the name of 
parks has been frequently given,— 
such as Queen’s Park, and Noel Park, 
to cite two of the best known. These 
parks do not consist of dismal rows 
of houses all built in one deadly uni- 
form style, nor of barrack-like tene- 
ment houses, but of pretty, tasteful 
cottages of various sizes and of vari- 
ous degrees of accommodation, sound- 
ly built, with all modern improve- 
ments, each with its own little garden 
and rented at from four to twelve shil- 
lings ($1 to $3) a week. These es- 
tates are tastefully laid out, paved, 
sewered and lighted; and the com- 
panies owning and operating them 
pay a very fair dividend to their 
shareholders, after providing for 
maintenance, an amortization fund, 


and adequately remunerating the staff 
required. 
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These parks are governed by all 
those conditions which insure the 
moral and social well-being of the 
people. Not only are no intoxicating 
liquors allowed to be sold upon any 
premises therein, but every influence 
is used to keep the public houses far 
away from their borders. All mat- 
ters affecting sanitation are most 
carefully looked after, and as they are 
well away from the smoke and im- 
pure atmosphere of the city and the 
manufacturing districts, in suburbs 
where good air and pure water 
abound, they are the healthiest living 
places near the metropolis; and, 
thanks to a system to which we shall 
refer later on, they are within easy 
access of the great centre which is 
the scene of the daily labors of those 
who dwell therein. 

The congested condition of city 
habitation was for many years a 
problem for the London municipal 
authorities. They succeeded in re- 
moving the congestion; but it was 
left mainly to private enterprise to 
provide for the thousands who were 
made homeless by the city improve- 
ments. The rookeries in which thou- 
sands of the working classes in Lon- 
don were packed together have their 
counterpart only in some of the worst 
tenement houses of New York. City 
improvements, the widening of old 
thoroughfares, and the opening up of 
new ones, were constantly destroying 
acres of them; and workingmen were 
being literally driven out of house 
and home by thousands. 

Many of these rookeries still exist ; 
but they are fast disappearing, and 
to-day, thanks to the agencies to 
which it is our purpose to call atten- 
tion, the condition of the working- 
man in London, so far as his dwelling 
place is concerned, is better than that 
of his peers in almost any city in the 
world. But the homeless evicted 


workingman was at one time one of 
the most serious social problems that 











WORKMEN’S HOMES AND TRAINS. 


London had to face; and the pro- 
moters of the Artisans’ and Laborers’ 
Dwellings Companies came forward 
to solve it. They raised the neces- 
sary capital, bought the land within 
reasonable distance of the city, and 
built the houses such as we have de- 
scribed. But there was yet another 
problem to be solved—that of trans- 
porting the possible dwellers therein 
to and from their work. 

Special railroad tickets at reduced 
rates for workmen, available between 
certain morning and evening hours 
only, had long been issued by most of 
the railroad companies serving sub- 
urban London; but the rates were 
yet too high, and only the better paid 
mechanic could afford to avail him- 
self of the facility thus offered. New 
armies of workingmen of all grades 
of pay were every month seeking 
suburban homes; capitalists were 
building. such homes all around the 
city; but the distance between the 
workman’s home and his work had 
vet to be bridged. 

The promoters of the different Ar- 
tisans’ and Laborers’ Dwellings Com- 
panies in the different suburbs got to- 
gether to advocate cheaper work- 
man’s fares and more frequent trains. 
Prominent social reformers joined 
them; and the workingmen them- 
selves took up the matter. Govern- 
ment was appealed to, to bring pres- 
sure upon the railroad companies to 
induce them to give greater facilities 
in the way of cheaper rates and 
greater train accommodation for 
workmen between city and suburb, 
with the result that a service of work- 
men’s special morning and evening 
trains was organized on practically 
every railroad system leading out of 
London, with fares so low as to be 
within the reach of the laboring man 
as well as of the skilled artisan. Low 
as these fares are, the trains are run 
at a profit to the railroad companies. 
The full complement of passengers 
being always practically assured, it 
was easy to base the fare on the ac- 
tual expense of running the train. 

The result of all this, which, like all 
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reforms in England, was brought 
about in the face of difficulty and 
opposition and by very slow de- 
grees, is that the last quarter of 
a century has witnessed a complete 
revolution in the conditions of the 
housing of the working classes, not 
alone in London, but in the other 
large cities, which were not slow to 
follow the example set by _ the 
metropolis. 

Has not all this some lessons for 
the people of some of our own cities, 
especially in manufacturing districts, 
which are becoming overcrowded? 
The conditions under which hundreds 
of workingmen in American cities 
are living to-day are in every way as 
bad as those which existed in London 
thirty years ago; and there can be no 
doubt that many places are ripe for 
improvement—improvement in the 
direction of extended accommodation 
in the shape of suburban homes for 
artisans and laborers who are com- 
pelled to live in unhealthy surround- 
ings and in overcrowded and con- 
gested quarters, and in the direction 
also of providing them with special 
facilities of transportation. 

Some of this work has been ren- 
dered more practicable in and around 
London by the reclamation of waste 
lands. Immense tracts of land on the 
eastern outskirts of London, which 
were for many years the dumping 
ground for the city ashes and solid 
rubbish, and of the slag and refuse 
from the factories round about, are 
now covered with long streets of 
houses that are constantly let at good 
paying rentals. In the neighborhood 
of New York City ashes and refuse 
have made good and valuable ground 
of what was formerly waste and 
marsh land. All the way from Com- 
munipaw station to the ferry, on the 
Jersey side, an area of hundreds of 
acres has been thus reclaimed and 
made available for bulding purposes. 
The project of filling up the Hacken- 
sack meadows with the ashes and 
refuse of New York City has already 
been mooted. It is estimated that in 
five years the whole of this tract could 
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by this means be converted into avail- 
able building land. 

As business enterprises, then, Lon- 
don experience has shown that under- 
takings such as these under consider- 
ation can be made successful; as to 
their value as affecting the social and 
moral well-being of those who are 
still compelled to live stived up in city 
tenements there can be no two opin- 
ions. “Philanthropy and five per 
cent” may be found as compatible in 
American city suburbs as they have 
been found in England; and artisans’ 
and laborers’ dwelling associations 
could not fail to flourish here, both as 
investments and as instruments of 
social well-being, if they are only 
properly founded, capitalized, gov- 
erned and administered. 

But we shall still have the question 
of transportation to deal with ; and for 
the solution of this problem, in the 
same way as it has been solved in 
England, we are surely ripe also. 
Not long since a workingman put 
forward in a leading New York news- 
paper an earnest plea for special 
trains for workingmen going to and 
from their work, on account of the 
manner in which other passengers 
avoided him when he was obliged to 
board the car at the end of the day, 
covered with the grease, dirt and 
grime inseparable from his occupa- 
tion. It was, he urged, not fair to 
him that he should be treated as a 
pariah by the better dressed passen- 
gers; nor was it, he was quite as 
ready to admit, fair to them that they 
should be subjected to this unavoid- 
able contact with his soiled clothes. 

This, however, is only a minor fac- 
tor in the problem, though it involves 
the comfort and convenience of all 
concerned. It would be quite possi- 
ble to run special ferry boats and spe- 
cial trains, at special reduced through 
rates, for workingmen during certain 
of the morning and evening hours. 
The fares should be brought to the 
lowest possible point, allowing only a 
profit on the actual cost of running 
the trains; for, as we have seen, the 
full complement of passengers can 
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always be counted on; it is not a cas- 
ual, but a certain traffic. The trans- 
portation companies would surely 
find it as practicable and as advan- 
tageous to work on this basis here, as 
they have done in England. 

The need for these two interde- 
pendent reforms is great; and they 
only require to be taken up in earnest 
to bring about good results, and 
nothing but good results, to all con- 
cerned. 

It may be suggested that such 
workmen's dwellings as these Lon- 
don parks may injure the value of 
the better class of surrounding sub- 
urban property. [Experience in Eng- 
land has proved the exact contrary. 
All around most of those parks of 
workmen's residences, which were 
quite in the country five, ten or fif- 
teen years ago, the land is now built 
up with houses of a superior and more 
costly kind, and the volume of non- 
workmen suburban railroad traffic 
has enormously expanded in conse- 
quence, while the individual burden 
of local taxation has naturally been 
largely diminished. 

It may be urged that it is un-Amer- 
ican so strongly to define such class 
distinctions as are involved in what 
has been put forward—that our re- 
publican independence of character 
will not tolerate this making flesh of 
one kind and fowl of another; and 
that, as the European system of first, 
second and third class carriages on 
the railroads has not taken hold here, 
so special workmen’s trains would not 
be popular. 

But since we have admitted the 
principle, at one end of the scale, by 
the introduction of parlor cars, there 
is no logical reason against extend- 
ing at the other; and there is surely 
nothing derogatory in the idea to any 
one concerned. The question is a 
practical one. We are eonfronted 


with an actual problem, not a theory, 
and considerations of the general com- 
fort, convenience, health and well-be- 
ing should surely commend to Amer- 
ica those solutions of it which have 
been found so effectual in England. 
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* FE are at the point of a cen- 
tury from the birth of 


Washington,”’—these were 


the memorable words of Webster 
on the centennial of the birth of 
Washington, in 1832; “and what a 


century it has been! During its 
course the human mind has seemed to 
proceed with a sort of geometric ve- 
locity, accomplishing for human intel- 
ligence and human freedom more than 
had been done in fives or tens of cen- 
turies preceding. Washington stands 
at the commencement of a new era, as 
well as at the head of the New World. 
A century from the birth of Washing- 
ton has changed the world. The 
country of Washington has been the 
theatre on which a great part of that 
change has been wrought ; and Wash- 
ington himself a principal agent by 
which it has been accomplished. His 
age and his country are equally full 
of wonders; and of both he is the 
chief. If the poetical prediction, ut- 
tered a few years before his birth, be 
true ; if indeed it be designed by Prov- 
idence that the grandest exhibition of 
human character and human affairs 
shall be made on this theatre of the 
western world; if it be true that 


‘The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last;’ 


how could this imposing, swelling, 
final scene be appropriately opened, 
how could its intense interest be ade- 
quately sustained, but by the introduc- 
tion of just such a character as our 
Washington?” 

We are at the point of a centurv 
from the death of Washington; and it 
is profitable to go back to 1832 and 
read in solemnity the words which 
Webster uttered in buoyancy. The 
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whole world was looking on at the 
still new American experiment; the 
career of the American’ govern- 
ment was “among the most attractive 
objects to the civilized world”; “that 
love of liberty and that understanding 
of its true principles which are flying 
over the whole earth, as on the wings 
of all the winds, are really and truly 
of American origin.” He described 
the era as that “when the social prin- 
ciple has triumphed over the feudal 
principle” and “when society has 
maintained its rights against military 
power and established, on foundations 
never hereafter to be shaken, its com- 
petency to govern itself.” He would 
have been surprised indeed if told that 
at the centennial of Washington’s 
death we should be debating whether 
the military establishments which we 
are planning could be maintained 
without conscription, and describing 
the struggle at whose beginning, not 
end, we feel ourselves as the struggle 
between the social and the feudal prin- 
ciple. Imperialism, the forcible sub- 
jugation of foreign people, he did not 
dream of; the republic was to be an 
eternal liberator. “The spirit of 
human liberty and of free government, 
nurtured and grown into strength and 
beauty in America, has stretched its 
course into the midst of the nations. 
Like an emanation from heaven, it 
has gone forth, and it will not return 
void. It must change, it is fast chang- 
ing, the face of the earth. Our great, 
our high duty is to show, in our own 
example, that this spirit is a spirit of 
health as well as a spirit of power; 
that its benignity is as great as its 
strength; that its efficiency to secure 
individual rights, social relations and 
moral order is equal to the irresistible 
force with which it prostrates princi- 
palities and powers. The world, 
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this moment, is regarding us with a 
willing but something of a fearful ad- 
miration.” Consciousof this “deep and 
awful anxiety” and of our peculiar re- 
sponsibility for the weal or woe of “all 
the unborn races of mankind,” we 
should rise to a larger and loftier pa- 
triotism and a more solemn sense of 
our duties; and our leaders, rising 
above “the little artsof party delusion,” 
should “act right, and trust the peo- 
ple.” “We cannot wish better for our 
country nor for the world,” said Web- 
ster, “than that the same spirit which 
influenced Washington may influence 
all who succeed him.” He urged his 
America, as he would still more 
strongly urge ours, to go back to the 
words of Washington, especially the 
words of the Farewell Address, and 
ponder and obey them. ‘“Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address is full of 
truths important at all times, and par- 
ticularly deserving consideration at 
the present. With a sagacity which 
brought the future before him and 
made it like the present, he saw and 
pointed out the dangers that even 
at this moment most imminently 
threaten us. I hardly know how a 
greater service of that kind could now 
be done to the community than by a 
renewed and wide diffusion of that 
admirable paper and an earnest invi- 
tation to every man in the countrv 
to reperuse and consider it.” ; 


a 
* ok 


We are of those who have an abid- 
ing faith in the American people. If 
they are making mistakes, they will 
correct them; if they are wrong, they 
will right themselves; and it is cer- 
tainly true that they have few better 
helps at any time than the serious 
counsel of Washington. 

We are at the point of a century 
from the death of Washington. In 
1832 that great life was commanding 
and eloquent; in 1899 it is more elo- 
quent and commanding still, and it is 
still more expedient and necessary 
than at the earlier centennial for the 
nation to turn back for fellowship 
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with it. It is a kind Providence, as 
we said last month, which brings it to 
pass that in this year, when the need 
is more imperative than in any former 
year in our history, the American peo- 
ple will have their attention directed 
so constantly and emphatically, with 
the dramatic reénforcement of the 
great anniversary, to Washington's 
words and work, to his political char- 
acter and his high conceptions of 
what the political character and pur- 
poses of the republic should be. 

‘. ¥ " 

me % 

We wish that there might be given 
in every city and town in the country 
during this centennial year lectures 
upon the Life and Influence of Wash- 
ington. The Old South Lectures for 
Young People in Boston the present 
summer are being entirely devoted to 
this subject. A hundred towns could 
do nothing better than adopt bodily 
this Old South programme. The 
course consists of eight lectures, the 
several subjects being as follows: 
Washington in the Revolution, Wash- 
ington and the Constitution, Wash- 
ington as President of the United 
States, Washington the True Ex- 
pander of the Republic, Washington’s 
Interest in Education, The Men who 
Worked with Washington, Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, and What the 
World has Thought and Said of 
Washington. Among the Old South 
lecturers are such persons as John 
Fiske, Edward Everett Hale and Alice 
Freeman Palmer. Few places can 
plan to use these lecturers; although 
Brooklyn for many years regularly 
and other places occasionally have ar- 
ranged to have each summer’s course 
of Old South lectures repeated for 
their people by the Old South lectur- 
ers. Most places will use their own 
people—ministers, lawyers, editors, 
teachers—as their lecturers; and it is 
better that they should. But many 
should be glad to follow this Old 
South programme; and in connection 
can be used many of the Old South 
leaflets relating to Washington. For 
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attention to Washington is no new or 
occasional thing on the part of the 
directors of the Old South work. 
Each year there is an Old South cele- 
bration of Washington’s birthday for 
the young people of Boston, with a 
strong address by some strong man 
upon some significant phase of Wash- 
ington’s life and influence ; and among 
the hundred Old South leaflets al- 
ready published are a dozen relating 
to Washington, almost all of them 
made up from Washington’s own 
papers. These include Washington's 
Farewell Address, his Inaugurals, his 
Circular Letter to the Governors of 
the States in 1783, his Letter to 
Senjamin Harrison on the Opening 
of the West, Henry Lee’s Funeral 
Oration on Washington, Washing- 
ton’s Journal of his Tour to the Ohio 
in 1770, his Account of the Army at 
Cambridge in 1775, his Account of 
the Capture of Boston, his Addresses 
to the Churches, his Words on a Na- 
tional University, his Correspondence 
with Lafayette, and his Letters on the 
Constitution. These Old South leaf- 
lets are reprints of valuable original 
documents, accompanied by historical 
and bibliographical notes, prepared 
for the use of students in the schools 
and for the general reader, and fur- 
nished to all, through Mrs. Hemen- 
way’s generous endowment, for the 
mere cost of printing. The Washing- 
ton leaflets will be of special service 
at this time, and will direct students 
to the best books for their further 
studies. 

At the Old South, the life and influ- 
ence of Washington not only form 
the subject for consideration in the 
summer lectures to the young people; 
they also prescribe the topics set for 
the Old South essays for the year, the 
essays for which the annual prizes are 
given in the competition open to the 
graduates of the various Boston high 
schools. The two subjects announced 
for this Washington year are “The 
American Revolution under Wash- 
ington and the English Revolution 
under Cromwell: Compare _ their 
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Causes, Aims, and Results,” and 
“Washington’s Plan for a National 
University: the Argument for it a 
Hundred Years Ago and the Argu- 
ment To-day.” It seems to us that 
much good might be done if the 
schools of the country generally 
would set their pupils to studying 
such Washington subjects and writ- 
ing essays upon them in the course of 
their regular school work. The solid 
and abiding benefits of such study 
are vastly greater than those of any 
amount of spread-eagle celebrations, 
even celebrations of the virtues of 
Washington. We have somewhat 
too much spread-eagleism in our 
schools. Enthusiasm is a good thing ; 
it is always good to be zealously af- 
fected in a good cause; but what we 
want in our schools is zeal according 
to knowledge—real and_ critical 
knowledge, and not superficial half- 
knowledge. 


* 
* 


The student who wishes to learn 
everything about Washington’s writ- 
ings and about the immense literature 
concerning Washington is fortunate 
in being able to refer to the great 
bibliographical volume (five hundred 
pages) by Mr. Appleton Griffin, pub- 
lished two vears ago, one of the most 
thorough works of the kind in exist- 
ence, beginning with a critical ac- 
count of the books formerly in Wash- . 
ington’s library and now in the Bos- 
ton Athenzeum, and then passing into 
the wider field of Washingtoniana. 

The writings of Washington have 
been published in two fine editions, 
edited by Sparks and Ford. The al- 
most numberless biographies of 
Washington—by Marshall, _Irving, 
Sparks, Everett, Lodge, Woodrow 
Wilson, Dr. Hale, Scudder and the 
rest—meet the needs of all sorts and 
conditions of men. From the time 
of Henry Lee to the time of George 
William Curtis, almost every great 
American orator has upon some occa- 
sion or other delivered a Washington 
oration. From Burns and Byron to 
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Longfellow and Lowell, the poets one 
by one have paid their tribute. 

It were much to be wished that 
every American citizen, in this Wash- 
ington year, might make his own lit- 
tle Washington bible, by going 
through Washington’s writings and 
culling the passages which seem to 
him most noble and didactic and most 
necessary for these times. It were to 
be wished that each, when he has 
made this little bible, would read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest it, 
until it becomes a part of him. It 
were to be wished that all would study 
Washington with the eyes of the men 
of vision who were his contempora- 
ries; that they would ponder upon 
what the world’s great men have said 
of Washington during the century 
since his death, and diligently inquire 
whether the things so highly praised 
are praiseworthy and to be desired 
and maintained in our national life. 

* 
*k * 

It matters little with which words 
we begin our Washington bible. 
Open his letters, his journals, his 
messages to Congress, his inaugural 
address, his farewell address,—and 
the fitting and commanding words 
ahound. We open to these: 


“Let me warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party. . . . Its common and con- 
tinual mischiefs are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. It serves al- 
ways to distract the public councils and 
enfeeble the public administration. It agi- 
tates the community with ill-founded jeal- 
ousies and false alarms, kindles the ani- 
mosity of one party against another, .. . 
and makes. the public administration, ac- 
cording to the alternate triumphs of dif- 
ferent parties, the mirror of the ill-con- 
certed and incongruous projects of faction 
rather than the organ of consistent and 
wholesome plans digested by common 
counsels and modified by mutual inter- 
ests. .. . However such combinations or 
associations may now and then answer 
popular ends, they are likely, in the course 
of time and things, to become potent en- 
gines by which cunning, ambitious and 
unprincipled men will be enabled to sub- 
vert the power of the people.” 
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“It is important, likewise, that the 
habits of thinking in a free country should 
inspire caution, in those entrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves with- 
in their respective constitutional spheres, 
avoiding in the exercise of the powers of 
one department to encroach upon another. 
The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 
clidate the powers of all the departments 
in one, and thus to create, whatever the 
form of government, a real despotism.” 

“Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct; and can it be that good pol- 
icy does not equally enjoin it? It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened and great 
nation to give to mankind the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence. Who can doubt that, in the 
course of time and things, the fruits of 
such a plan would richly repay any tem- 
porary advantages which might be lost by 
a steady adherence to it? Can it be that 
Providence has not connected the perma- 
nent felicity of a nation with its virtue?” 


These words, as all will recognize, 
are from the Farewell Address. It is 
interesting to turn back to the Inau- 
gural Address and find that at the be- 
ginning as at the end of his adminis- 
tration his thoughts were on public 
morality. This word too shall go into 
our Washington bible: 


“The foundations of our national policy 
will be laid in the pure and immutable 
principles of private morality, and the pre- 
eminence of a free government be exem- 
plified by all the attributes which can win 
the affections of its citizens and command 
the respect of the world. I dwell on this 
prospect with every satisfaction which an 
ardent love for my country can inspire; 
since there is no truth more thoroughly 
established than that there exists in the 
economy and course of nature an indis- 
soluble union between virtue and happi- 
ness, between honor and advantage, be- 
tween the genuine maxims of an honest 
and magnanimous policy and the solid 
rewards “of public prosperity and felicity; 
since we ought to be no less persuaded 
that the propitious smiles of Heaven can 
never be expected on a nation that disre- 
gards the eternal rules of order and right, 
which Heaven itself has ordained; and 
since the preservation of the sacred fire of 


liberty and the destiny of the republican 
model of government are justly considered 
as deeply, perhaps as finally, staked on the 
experiment intrusted to the hands of the 
American people.” 
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The words on the sacred regard to 
public justice, from the circular letter 
to the governors of all the states in 
1783,—that letter which was felt by 
him to be so important that, supposing 
himself to be then retiring from pub- 
lic life, he spoke of it as his “legacy,” 
—should go into our little bible; so 
should his noble words on toleration, 
from various of his addresses to the 
churches; so should his words upon 
education in good citizenship and the 
science of government, from his let- 
ters on a national university. 

* 
x * 

The young people of America 
might profitably put together a little 
Washington bible of their own. It 
might begin with the maxims of con- 
duct which he wrote down for himself 
in early life, including the injunction 
always to keep alive in his breast that 
little spark called conscience; and it 
could embrace many of his sensible 
counsels for school and youth. The 
correspondence between Washington 
and his adopted son, George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, belonging to the 
period when young Custis was a stu- 
dent at Princeton, exhibits Washing- 
ton in a relation in which few are 
familiar with him. It contains much 
that is entertaining, and the dozen or 
more letters from Washington him- 
self give some sound advice on educa- 
tion. Here is a passage from one of 
them, to go into our young folks’ 
Washington bible: 


“You are now extending into that stage 
of life when good or bad habits are 
formed; when the mind will be turned to 
things useful and praiseworthy, or to dis- 
sipation and vice. Fix on whichever it 
may, it will stick by you; for you know it 
has been said, and truly, ‘that as the twig 
‘s bent so it will grow.’ This, in a strong 
point of view, shows the propriety of let- 
ting your inexperience be directed by 
maturer advice, and in placing guard upon 
the avenues which lead to idleness and 
vice. The latter will approach like a thief, 
working upon your passions, encouraged, 
perhaps, by bad examples, the propensity 
to which will increase in proportion to the 
practice of it and your yielding. This ad- 
monition proceeds from the purest affec- 


tion for you; but I do not mean by it that 
you are to become a stoic, or to deprive 
yourself in the intervals of study of any 
recreations or manly exercise which rea- 
son approves. 

“’Tis well to be on good terms with all 
your fellow-students, and I am pleased to 
hear you are so; but while a courteous 
behavior is due to all, select the most de 
serving only for your friendships, and be- 


fore this becomes intimate, weigh their 
dispositions and character well. True 


friendship is a plant of slow growth; to 
be sincere, there must be a congeniality 
of temper and pursuits. Virtue and vice 
can not be allied; nor can idleness and in- 
dustry. Of course, if you resolve to ad- 
here to the two former of these extremes, 
an intimacy with those who incline to the 
latter of them would be extremely embar- 
rassing to you; it would be a stumbling 
block in your way, and act like a millstone 
hung to your neck; for it is the nature of 
idleness and vice to obtain as many vota- 
ries as they can. Pe 

“I would guard you, too, against imbib- 
ing hasty and unfavorable impressions of 
any one. Let your judgment always bal- 
ance well, before you decide; and even 
then, where there is no occasion for ex- 
pressing an opinion, it is best to be silent; 
for there is nothing more certain than that 
it is at all times more easy to make ene- 
mies than friends. And besides, to speak 
evil of any one, unless there is unequivocal 
proofs of their deserving it, is an injury 
for which there is no adequate reparation; 
for, as Shakespeare says, ‘He that robs me 
of my good name enriches not himself, but 
renders me poor indeed,’ or words to that 
effect. Keep in mind that scarcely any 
change would be agreeable to you at first, 
from the sudden transition, and from 
never having been accustomed to shift or 
rough it; and, moreover, that if you meet 
with collegiate fare, it will be unmanly to 
complain.” 

* 
* x 

More useful in many high respects 
than the biographies, and certainly 
more stirring, are the great orations 
upon Washington, of which there are 
so many and by men so eminent. The 
careful words on memorable occa- 
sions of men like Webster and Win- 
throp and Everett and Parker and 
Curtis mean much. The student in 
this centennial year will not neglect 
these ; and he will go back to the first 
of them all, the funeral oration which 
General Henry Lee delivered before 
the two houses of Congress on that 
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December day in 1799. Among them 
all he will find no words which char- 
acterize Washington more impress- 
ively and fittingly than those famous 
words at the close of General Lee's 
oration: 


“First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen, he was sec- 
ond to none in the humble and endearing 
scenes of private life. Pious, just, hu- 
mane, temperate and sincere; uniform, 
dignified and commanding, his example 
was as edifying to all around him as were 
the effects of that example lasting. To his 
equals he was condescending, to his in- 
feriors kind, and to the dear object of 
his affections exemplarily tender. Correct 
throughout, vice shuddered in his pres- 
ence, and virtue always felt his fostering 
hand. The purity of his private character 
gave effulgence to his public virtues. .. . 
Such was the man America has lost! Such 
was the man for whom our nation mourns! 
Methinks I see his august image, and 
hear, falling from his venerable lips, these 
deep sinking words: 

““Cease, Sons of America, lamenting 
our separation. Go on, and confirm by 
your wisdom the fruits of our joint coun- 
cils, joint efforts and common dangers. 
Reverence religion; diffuse knowledge 
throughout your land; patronize the arts 
and sciences; let liberty and order be in- 
separable companions; control party spirit, 
the bane of free government; observe 
good faith to and cultivate peace with all 
nations; .. . be American in thought and 
deed. Thus will you give immortality to 
that union, which was the constant object 
of my terrestrial labors: thus will you pre- 
serve undisturbed to the latest posterity 
the felicity of a people to me most dear; 
and thus will you supply (if my happiness 
is now aught to you) the only vacancy in 
the round of pure bliss high Heaven be- 
stows.’ ” 

* 
*x* * 


One of the lectures in the Old 
South course is to consider ‘“‘What the 
World has Thought and Said of 
Washington.” There is a large book, 
published a dozen years ago, which 
bears the title of “Character Portraits 
of Washington as Delineated by His- 
torians, Orators and Divines,” in 
which the compiler, Mr. Baker, has 
brought together nearly a hundred 
memorable estimates of Washington 
by men who personally knew him and 
by critical students of a later day, 


from James Thacher, who records the 
personal impression which Washing- 
ton made upon him at West Point in 
1778, to the English historians, 
Lecky and John Richard Green. 
Each reader will remember the note- 
worthy tributes which the editor does 
not include and which would have 
swelled his volume to many times its 
size; and we remember two words of 
peculiar penetration and significance 
which have been added to the ever 
growing monument within the dozen 
years. We think of no higher tribute 
to Washington as the maker of the 
nation than that, but a little while 
before his death, of our own [Francis 
Walker. The true path by which 
alone the English race may hope to 
advance to a beneficent supremacy in 
the world is pointed out with power 
by Freeman in his essay on “George 
Washington, the Expander of Eng- 
land.” Freeman sees well, as all Eng- 
lishmen of insight see and say, that 
the men behind the redoubt at Bun- 
ker Hill and not King George’s sol- 
diers were the true representatives of 
the English idea, that Sam Adams 
was the bearer of the [english idea 
when England set a price upon his 
head, and George Washington bom- 
barding the British army out of Bos- 
ton. Washington effectually taught 
England how alone she could hope to 
expand and what the policies were 
which would inevitably check and 
ruin her. Let him, interpreted by the 
great English historian, teach that 
lesson anew to America. We cannot 
here cite Freeman’s words. The most 
striking words of General Walker are 
these: 


“Chief among the forces which con- 
tributed to make the United States a nation, 
I believe,—largely as the result of recent 
thinking on the subject,—was the person- 
ality of George Washington. Conscious 
of a distinctly grudging disposition in re- 
spect to the inftuence of great men upon 
the political development of peoples, per- 
haps even subject to a depreciatory spirit 
respecting their very greatness itself, I yet 
find myself more and more turning to re- 
gard the first. President of the United 
States as in no inconsiderable degree the 
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maker of the nation. In the experiment 
authorized and undertaken by the Consti- 
tution of 1787-89, not only his transcendent 
authority among his countrymen, derived 
from his personal character and from his 
services in achieving independence, but his 
lofty bearing in office, his impartiality as 
between antagonistic sections and com- 
peting interests, his prescience respecting 
the evils of foreign alliances and affilia- 
tions, and his fervent Americanism were 
far more to the future of the country than 
the fact that the Philadelphia convention 
had used the phrase, ‘We, the people of the 
United States,’ in the preamble of the Con- 
stitution. He was to the plastic elements 
of the country, in the outset to that great 
political experiment, more than all other 
statesmen put together. In securing com- 
parative peace between the angry factions 
of that day; in holding the nation, as no 
other man could have done, out of the 
giant struggle between France and Eng- 
land; in impressing respect for law, for 
public credit, and for the forms of the new 
government; and in silently, but power- 
fully and grandly, teaching the lesson of 
devotion to union, he not only gave time 
for a fortunate trial of the Constitution, 
but he contributed a positive force which 
we cannot overestimate toward its orderly 
and energetic operation during the first 
critical years.’’* 


* 
oe 

We are fortunate in possessing 
among the many biographies of 
Washington one which was written by 
one of his contemporaries, and one of 
the greatest of his contemporaries— 
John Marshall. In the article by Gen- 
eral Walker from which we have 
quoted, his general tribute to Wash- 
ington is followed by particular speci- 
fications; and his first word is this: 
“Of the direct contributions made by 
President Washington to the develop- 
ment of American nationality, the 
greatest must be admitted to have 
been his judicial appointments. 
From 1789 to 1810, the tremendous 
powers intrusted by the Constitution 
to the national judiciary were, essen- 
tially through Washington’s own ap- 
pointments, exerted steadily and unre- 


_mittingly on the side of an indestructi- 


ble union.” General Walker should 


* Article on “The Growth of American Nationality,” 


in the Forum, June, 1895. See also his book, ‘‘ The Mak- 
ing of the Nation.” 





have named a date much later than 
1810; for the traditions of Jay and 
Ellsworth were continued to the end 
of his life in Marshall, whose influ- 
ence, legal and political, for a full gen- 
eration, was greater than that of any 
other man who ever sat on the Su- 
preme bench. The great chief justice 
was the intimate and trusted friend of 
Washington to Washington’s death. 
He was, like Washington, a Virgin- 
ian; he served in the army throughout 
the Revolution, fighting by Washing- 
ton’s side at Brandywine, German- 
town and Monmouth, and enduring 
cheerfully with him the hardships of 
the terrible winter at Valley Forge; 
his influence was second only to that 
of Madison in securing the ratification 
of the new Constitution bythe Virginia 
convention; and he was the stout de- 
fender of Washington’s administra- 
tion. If any man was preéminently 
fitted to be Washington’s biographer, 
it was this great friend of Washing- 
ton and most judicial of Americans ; 
and he was induced to undertake the 
task by Washington’s family, who 
placed in his hands the great collec- 
tion of Washington’s papers. Begun 
in 1802, four of the five octavo vol- 
umes of the work (a volume upon the 
early history of the American colonies 
was afterwards placed at the front) 
were ready for the press in 1804. It 
was a too hurried preparation of so 
great a work, surveying not only the 
personal life of Washington but the 
whole history of the period; and 
Marshall himself was keenly alive to 
its defects. It was afterwards revised 
and compressed; but Marshall was 
not a literary man, and the charm of 
the work is very unlike the charm of 
the life by Irving. Its great value 
will lie forever in the fact that it is 
Marshall’s work. There was much 
polemic against it in its day on the 
part of Jefferson and his friends, who 
condemned it in advance as a Federal- 
ist book, written for electioneering 
purposes; and how Jefferson and 
Marshall stood with reference to each 
other in the politics of the time is best 
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pictured, for Old South students and 
others, in Henry Adams’s magnifi- 
cent history, where the two men are 
brought face to face. When all is said, 
there was probably no man in Amer- 
ica who could write of Washington 
then more impartially than Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall. That he did write of 
him we should all be devoutly thank- 
ful; and one of the best things that we 
can do in this centennial year is to 
make ourselves more familiar with his 
monumental but neglected work. His 
summing up of Washington’s charac- 
ter at the end is often printed and well 
known; but none of us can read it too 
often, as the judgment of one whose 
opportunity and right to judge were 
so preeminent: 


“General Washington was rather above 
the common size, his frame was robust, 
and his constitution vigorous, ... capa- 
ble of enduring great fatigue, and re- 
quiring a considerable degree of exercise 
for the preservation of his health. His ex- 
terior created in the beholder the idea of 
strength united with manly gracefulness. 
His manners were rather reserved than 
free, though they partook nothing of that 
dryness and sternness which accompany 
reserve when carried to an extreme; and 
on all proper occasions he could relax 
sufficiently to show how highly he was 
gratified by the charms of conversation 
and the pleasures of society. His person 
and whole deportment exhibited an unaf- 
fected and indescribable dignity, unmin- 
gled with haughtiness, of which all who 
approached him were sensible; and the 
attachment of those who possessed his 
friendship and enjoyed his intimacy was 
ardent, but always respectful. His tem- 
per was humane, benevolent, and concilia- 
tory; but there was a quickness in his sen- 
sibility to anything apparently offensive, 
which experience had taught him to watch 
and to correct In the management of 
his private affairs he exhibited an exact 
yet liberal economy. His funds were not 
prodigally wasted on capricious and ill-ex- 
amined schemes, nor refused to beneficial 
though costly improvements. They re- 
mained therefore competent to that expen- 
sive establishment which his reputation, 
added to a hospitable temper, had in some 
measure imposed upon him, and to those 
donations which real distress has a right 
to claim from opulence. He made no 
pretensions to that vivacity which fas- 
cinates, or to that wit which dazzles and 
frequently imposes on the understanding. 


More solid than brilliant, judgment rather 
than genius constituted the most promi- 
nent feature of his character. 

“As a military man, he was brave, enter- 
prising and cautious. That malignity 
which has sought to strip him of all the 
higher qualities of a general has conceded 
to him personal courage, and a firmness 
of resolution which neither dangers nor 
difficulties could shake. But candor will 
allow him other great and valuable endow- 
ments. If his military course does not 
abound with splendid achievements, it ex- 
hibits a series of judicious measures 
adapted to circumstances, which probably 
saved his country. Placed, without having 
studied the theory, or been taught in the 
school of experience, the practice of war, 
at the head of an undisciplined, ill-organ- 
ized multitude which was unused to the 
restraints and unacquainted with the or- 
dinary duties of a camp, without the aid of 


commander in chief was yet to acquire, it 
would have been a miracle indeed had 
his conduct been absolutely faultless. But, 
possessing an energetic and distinguishing 
mind, on which the lessons of experience 
were never lost, his errors, if he committed 
any, were quickly repaired; and those 
measures which the state of things ren- 
dered most advisable were seldom if ever 
neglected. Inferior to his adversary in the 
numbers, in the equipment, and in the 
discipline of his troops, it is evidence of 
real merit that no great and decisive ad- 
vantages were ever obtained over him, 
and that the opportunity to strike an im- 
portant blow never passed away unused. 
He has been termed the American Fabius; 
but those who compare his actions with 
his means will perceive at least as much of 
Marcellus as of Fabius in his character. 
He could not have been more enterpris- 
ing without endangering the cause he de- 
fended, nor have put more to hazard with- 
out incurring justly the imputation of 
rashness. Not relying upon those chances 
which sometimes give a favorable issue to 
attempts apparently desperate, his conduct 
was regulated by calculations made upon 
the capacities of his army, and the real 
situation of his country. When called a 
second time to command the armies of 
the United States, a change of circum- 
stances had taken place, and he meditated 
a corresponding change of conduct. In 
modelling the army of 1798, he sought for 
men distinguished for their boldness of 
execution not less than for their prudence 
in counsel, and contemplated a system of 
continued attack.- ‘The enemy,’ said the 
general in his private letters, ‘must never 
be permitted to gain foothold on our 
shores.’ 

“In his civil administration, as in his 
military career, were exhibited ample and 
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repeated proofs of that practical good 
sense, of that sound judgment which is 
perhaps the most rare and is certainly the 
most valuable quality of the human mind. 
Devoting himself to the duties of his sta- 
tion, and pursuing no object distinct from 
the public good, he was accustomed to 
contemplate at a distance those critical sit- 
uations in which the United States might 
probably be placed, and to digest, before 
the occasion required action, the line of 
conduct which it would be proper to ob- 
serve. Taught to distrust first impres- 
sions, he sought to acquire all the infor- 
mation which was attainable, and to hear, 
without prejudice, all the reasons which 
could be urged for or against a particular 
measure. His own judgment was _ sus- 
pended until it became necessary to deter- 
mine, and his decisions, thus maturely 
made, were seldom if ever to be shaken. 
His conduct therefore was systematic, and 
the great objects of his administration 
were steadily pursued. Respecting, as the 
first magistrate in a free government must 
ever do, the real and deliberate sentiments 
of the people, their gusts of passion passed 
over without ruffling the smooth surface 
of his mind. Trusting to the reflecting 
good sense of the nation for approbation 
and support, he had the magnanimity to 
pursue its real interests in opposition to its 
temporary prejudices; and, though far 
from being regardless of popular favor, he 
could never stoop to retain by deserving 
to lose it. In more instances than one, we 
find him committing his whole popularity 
to hazard, and pursuing steadily, in oppo- 
sition to a torrent which would have over- 
whelmed a man of ordinary firmness, that 
course which had been dictated by a sense 
of duty. In speculation, he was a real 
republican, devoted to the constitution of 
his country, and to that system of equal 
political rights on which it is founded. 
But between a balanced republic and a 
democracy, the difference is like that be- 
tween order and chaos. Real liberty, he 
thought, was to be preserved only by pre- 
serving the authority of the laws and 
maintaining the energy of government. 
Scarcely did society present two characters 
which, in his opinion, less resembled each 
other than a patriot and a demagogue. 
“No man has ever appeared upon the 
theatre of public action whose integrity 
was more incorruptible, or whose princi- 
ples were more perfectly free from the 
contamination of those selfish and un- 
worthy passions which find their nourish- 
ment in the conflicts of party. Having no 
views which required concealment, his real 
and avowed motives were the same; and 
his whole correspondence does not furnish 
a single case from which even an enemy 
would infer that he was capable. under any 
circumstances, of stooping to the employ- 


ment of duplicity. No truth can be uttered 
with more confidence than that his ends 
were always upright, and his means always 
pure. He exhibits the rare example of a 
politician to whom wiles were absolutely 
unknown, and whose professions to for- 
eign governments and to his own country- 
men were always sincere. In him was 
fully exemplified the real distinction which 
forever exists between wisdom and cun- 
ning, and the importance as well as truth 
of the maxim that ‘honesty is the best 
policy.’ 

“If Washington possessed ambition, that 
passion was, in his bosom, so regulated by 
principles, or controlled by circumstances, 
that it was neither vicious nor turbulent. 
Intrigue was never employed as the means 
of its gratification. nor was personal ag- 
grandizement its object. The various high 
and important stations to which he was 
called by the public voice were unsought 
by himself; and in consenting to fill them, 
he seems rather to have yielded to a gen- 
eral conviction that the interests of his 
country would be thereby promoted, than 
to his particular inclination. Neither the 
extraordinary partiality of the American 
people, the extravagant praises which were 
bestowed upon him, nor the inveterate 
opposition and malignant calumnies which 
he experienced, had any visible influence 
upon his conduct. The cause is to be 
looked for in the texture of his mind. In 
him, that innate and unassuming modesty 
which adulation would have offended, 
which the voluntary plaudits of millions 
could not betray into indiscretion, and 
which never obtruded upon others his 
claims to superior consideration, was hap- 
pily blended with a high and correct sense 
of personal dignity, and with a just con- 
sciousness of that respect which is due to 
station. Without exertion, he could main- 
tain the happy medium between that arro- 
gance which wounds and _ that facility 
which allows the office to be degraded in 
the person who fills it. 

“It is impossible to contemplate the great 
events which have occurred in the United 
States under the auspices of Washington, 
without ascribing them, in some measure, 
to him. If we ask the causes of the pros- 
perous issue of a war, against the success- 
ful termination of which there were so 
many probabilities; of the good which was 
produced, and the ill which was avoided 
during an administration fated to contend 
with the strongest prejudices that a com- 
bination of circumstances and of passions 
could produce; of the constant favor of 
the great mass of his fellow citizens, and 
of the confidence which, to the last mo- 
ment of his life, they reposed in him;—the 
answer, so far as these causes may be 
found in his character, will furnish a lesson 
well meriting the attention of those who 
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are candidates for political fame. En- 
dowed by nature with a sound judgment 
and an accurate discriminating mind, he 
feared not that laborious attention which 
made him perfectly master of those sub- 
jects, in all their relations, on which he 
was to decide; and this essential quality 
was guided by an unvarying sense of 
moral right, which would tolerate the em- 
ployment only of those means that would 
bear the most rigid examination, by a fair- 
ness of intention which neither sought nor 
required disguise, and by a purity of virtue 
which was not only untainted, but unsus- 
pected.” 


1 
* ok 


A great man is fortunate if he lives 
under poets’ eyes. The poets after all 
are the popular and influential histo- 
rians. Howmany men take their Eng- 
lish history chiefly from Shakespeare 
—and their Julius Cesar too! They 
might take it from a much worse 
place. It is dangerous to go behind 
Shakespeare on the vital point. Crom- 
well is forever safe against the critics, 
with Milton’s sonnet and Marvell’s 
odes in the library. A little volume 
has just been published containing the 
noteworthy poems on Lincoln. Lin- 
coln was fortunate indeed in living in 
the golden age of our poetry; and 
almost all of the great poets— 
Emerson, Lowell, Bryant, Whitman, 
Holmes—wrote some great word of 
him. Washington’s age was not an 
age of poetry in America. The poet- 
ical tributes to him are chiefly later 
tributes. But it is a brilliant collec- 
tion ; and we wish that, in this centen- 
nial year, a Washington volume 
might be placed beside the Lincoln 
one. Most noteworthy it is that the 
same hand which wrote the greatest 
poetic tribute to Lincoln gave us also 
the greatest poetic tribute to Wash- 
ington. What better last words here 
than these few from the many noble 


lines in Lowell’s “Under the Old 
Elm”: 
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“Never to see a nation born 


Hath been given to mortal man, 

Unless to those who, on that summer 
morn, 

Gazed silent when the great Virginian 

Unsheathed the sword whose fatal flash 

Shot union through the incoherent clash 

Of our loose atoms, crystallizing them 

Around a single will’s unpliant stem, 

And making purpose of emotion rash. _ 

Out of that scabbard sprang, as from its 
womb, 

Nebulous at first, but hardening to a star, 

Through mutual share of sunburst and of 
gloom, 

The common faith that made us what we 
are. 

4 & > 

What figure more immovably august 

Than that grave strength so patient and 
sO pure, 

Calm in good fortune, when it wavered, 
sure, 

That mind serene, impenetrably just, 
Modelled on classic lines so simple they 
endure? ; 
That soul so softly radiant and so white 
The track it left seems less of fire than 

light, 
Cold but to such as love distemperature? 
* & & % 


The longer on this earth we live _ 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
Seeing how most are fugitive, 
Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, _ 
Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of 
the fen, : 
The more we feel the high stern-featured 
beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty, | 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal 
praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted 
days. 

For this we honor him, that he could 
know 

How sweet the service and how free 

Of her, God’s eldest daughter here below, 

And choose in meanest raiment which 
was she. 


Placid completeness, life without a fall 
From faith or highest aims, truth’s 


breachless wall, 

Surely if any fame can bear the touch, | 

His will say, ‘Here!’ at the last trumpet's 
call, 

The unexpressive man 
pressed so much.” 


whose life ex- 























THE SUNSET LANDS OF THE NARRAGANSETTS. 


HEN, in 1636, Roger Williams 
\/ \ and his associates founded the 
settlement at Providence, the 
Narragansett tribe of Indians occu- 
pied nearly all the lands now compos- 
ing the state of Rhode Island. Their 
number has been estimated by histo- 
rians at thirty thousand.* Roger 
Williams stated that they could raise 
five thousand fighting men, and 
Hutchinson that they were the largest 
of all the tribes between Boston and 
the Hudson River. At this period the 
adjoining tribes, viz., the Wampa- 
noags, the Nipmucs and the Nyantics, 
were subservient to the Narragansetts, 
while the Pequots, occupying lands on 
the Connecticut shore of Long Island 
Sound, with their principal homes and 
forts near the mouth of the river 
Thames, were their deadly enemies. 
Previously a fierce battle had occurred 
between the Pequots and the Narra- 
gansetts in which the latter were vic- 
torious. There is ground for belief 
that the hardest of the fight took place 
on the lands we are especially to con- 
sider. 

In 1637, on May 26, the Pequots 
were attacked in their forts at day- 
break by the white colonists, and 
about six hundred were killed. From 
this disaster they never recovered, and 

*Brinley’s History of Narragansett in Massachusetts 
Historical Society’s Collections. 
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the few survivors affiliated with other 
tribes. Only two Englishmen had 
fallen in the encounter, and but six- 
teen were wounded. 

*In October, 1636, news reached 
Providence that the Pequots were try- 
ing to induce the Narragansetts, as 
well as the Mohegans, who occupied 
lands north of the Pequot country, to 
unite in a general rising and sweep the 
English from the soil. Although 
Roger Williams had been banished 
from Massachusetts, he received let- 
ters from the authorities of that col- 
ony requesting his speediest endeavors 
to prevent the league. Alone, in a 
poor canoe, he hastened to the home 
of Canonicus, chief sachem of the 
Narragansetts, and his nephew, Mian- 
tonomi, where he found the Pequot 
ambassadors. For three days and 
nights his business compelled him to 
live and to lodge with them, in con- 
stant danger of assassination; but he 
succeeded in averting the conspiracy, 
and after the destruction of the Pe- 
quot tribe peace reigned for thirty- 
eight years. This achievement of 
Williams is regarded as the greatest 
triumph of diplomacy in relation to 
Indian affairs that ever occurred in 
New England and perhaps in North 
America. 

The Narragansetts were in advance 

* Arnold’s History of R. I., Vol. I, p. go. 
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of other tribes as regarded civilization. 
Besides hunting and fishing, they car- 
ried on some rudimentary farming. 
Their lands for eight or ten miles from 
shore were cleared of wood and used 
for raising Indian corn, which was 
furnished to the white settlers in lib- 
eral quantities. They were more 
courteous than other tribes toward 
the whites, and their chief sachems 
lived in friendship with Williams, 
receiving satisfactory payment for 
the lands which he bought of them. 
After a residence of six years among 
them had given him an intimate ac- 
quaintance with their characteristics, 
he wrote:* “I could never discern 
that excess of scandalous sins among 
them which Europe aboundeth with. 






Drunkenness and gluttony, they knew 
not what sins they be, and though they 
have not so much to restrain them as 
the English have, yet a man never 
hears of such crimes among them as 
robberies, murders, adulteries, etc.” 
Canonicus and Miantonomi consid- 
erably reduced their possessions by 
selling land—to Williams at Provi- 
dence, in 1636; to Coddington, in 
1638, the island of Rhode Island on 
which he settled at Portsmouth; to 
Richard Smith at Wickford in 1639; 
and to Gorton at Warwick in 1642. 
+Roger Williams made the following 
statement in 1679: “Mr. Richard 
Smith, senior,. . . put up in the thick- 
est of the barbarians the first English 
house among them. I humbly testify 
that about forty years (from this date) 


*Updike’s History of the Narragansett Church, p. 13. 
t Updike’s History of the Narragansett Church, p. 15. 
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he kept possession, coming and going 
himself, children, and servants, and 
had quiet possession of his houses, 
lands and meadow.” This would 
carry Smith’s settlement back to 1639. 

By 1644,* eight years after the 
founding of Providence, the colonists 
had so gained the confidence and re- 
spect of the Narragansetts that the 
tribe, with the sanction of the chief 
sachems, placed itself under the guar- 
dianship of the whites. In 1650+ the 
General Sessions at Newport passed 
an act restricting slavery in the colony 
to the term of ten years. It is stated 
with authority{ that during King 
Philip’s war in 1676, “except in the 
single case of the conquered Pequot 
territory, they [the colonists] scrupu- 
lously paid for every rood of ground 
on which they settled and so far as 
possible they extended to the Indians 
the protection of the law.” 

In 1677, after East Greenwich had 
been conveyed and erected into a 
township, the Nar- 
ragansett country 
was limited to 
Washington Coun- 
ty. When the In- 
dians had become 
much decimated, 
three tribes, viz., 
‘the Narragansetts, 
the Nyantics and 
the Nipmucs, united to form the Nar- 
ragansett nation. 

The brave Miantonomi, always 
friendly to the white people, left a son, 
Canonchet, who commanded the In- 
dians at the Great Swamp Fight in 
1675, and soon after paid the penalty 
with his life. Thus perished the last 
chief of the Narragansetts, and with 
Canonchet the nation was extin- 
guished forever. Ninegret was the 
sachem of the Nyantics who, with his 
tribe, joined the remaining Narragan- 
setts and afterwards occupied their 
tribal lands in Narragansett County. 

The General Assembly of Rhode 
Island, in 1757, passed an act§ exon- 
erating the tribe of Indians in Charles- 


*R. I. Colonial Records, Vol. I, p. 134. 
+ The same, p. 243. 
tThe Beginnings of New England, by John Fiske, 


Pp. 227- 
§ R. I. Colonial Records, Vol. VI, p. 14. 
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town from taxes which the town had 
by a vote assessed. 

The Church of England sent as a 
missionary to Narragansett the Rev. 
James McSparran, who arrived on 
April 28, 1721, and assumed charge 
of St. Paul’s parish. He proved a 
most worthy and acceptable minister 
for thirty-six years, and on December 
6, 1757, was buried under the com- 
munion table of the church in which 
he had so zealously labored.* This 
church, built in 1707, was located 
south of Wickford, on an Indian trail 
leading from Connecticut to the salt 
water, and was afterward removed to 
Wickford where it now stands. 

Mr. Updike, in his history of the 
Narragansett Church, gives the fol- 
lowing extract from the parish rec- 
ords: “September 6th, Thursday, 1750. 
The bans of marriage being duly pub- 
lished at the church of Saint Paul’s in 
Narragansett, no objections being 
made, John Anthony, an Indian man, 
was married to Sarah George, an In- 
dian woman, the widow and Dowager 
Queen of George Augustus Ninegret, 
deceased, by Dr. McSparran.” 

George Augustus Ninegret had 
been acknowledged as sachem in 1735. 
The last principal sachem was famil- 
iarly called “King Tom Ninegret.” 
His tribe sent him to England to be 
educated, where he acquired indolent 
and expensive habits. On his return 
he built a house for his residence on 
the post road, nearly a mile west of 
Cross’s Mills, the post village of the 
town. That the frame of the house 
was prepared in Newport and taken 
across the water was probably due to 
the fact already noted, that the lands 
along the Narragansett coast had been 


* Updike’s Narragansett Church, pp. 62 and 260. 
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cleared of timber in order to plant 
grain. 

“King Tom’s” expensive habits 
brought his people nearly to financial 
ruin. After his death, which occurred 
about 1770, his house was sold to pay 
his debts. Purchased by a resident of 
the town, it still remains in the family 
of a descendant, a prominent mer- 
chant of Providence, who occupies it 
as a summer residence. 

In 1879 leading men of the tribe 
petitioned the legislature to end all 
tribal relations by removing the state’s 
long existing guardianship and elevat- 
ing the Indians to citizenship. 
The state had annually appropriated 
money for the tribe which was used 
for the support of the aged and infirm, 
and for the maintenance of an Indian 
school. The petition was referred to 
the legislature of the following year. 
When the sun went down on April 30, 
1880, it set forever on the fair lands 
of the once powerful Narragansett 
tribe—lands dear to them which they 
had long tenaciously held, but now 
relinquished of their own free will, 
never to be restored to men of Indian 
blood. Who after the Anglo-Saxons 
will be the next race or people to oc- 
cupy this noble domain, none can dare 
predict. The petition was granted, the 
act passed.* 

The march of civilization has been 
rapid. Where the proud Indian 
hunted with his bow and arrow wild 
game on which to feed his wife and 
children, the whistle of the locomotive 
is now heard at short intervals. Four- 
teen trains in a day stop at Wood 
River Junction, passing near these 
lands on the north, and the Sea View 
electric railroad between Wickford 


* Public Laws passed at the January Session, 1880, 
State of Rhode Island, Chapter 800. 
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and Westerly—now in operation from 
the former place as far as Narragan- 
sett Pier, and promised to be com- 
pleted next year—will sweep near 
them on the south. The journey 
which in colonial times required 
several days by stagecoach and 
packet between Boston and New 
York is now made in six hours. Thus 
Wood River Junction is but about 
two hours from Boston, four and a 
half from New York and one from 
Providence. 

Perhaps the fairest tract in all this 
region is that known as Watchaug 
Heights, extending from the Cham- 
plin road to Watchaug Pond,on which 
it borders for about five eighths of a 
mile, and for the most part under 
stately oaks a hundred and fifty years 
old. By the road, at an elevation of 
one hundred and forty feet from the 
sea,* is a plateau of fifteen or twenty 
acres, half of which is covered by a 
grove of thirty or forty years’ growth, 
that serves as protection from north 
and east winds. 

Watchaug Pond, if it werg not al- 
ready named, might fairly ciaim the 
title of lake, for its circumference is 
rated at three miles, and its water, 
clear and deep, fed from springs, has 
considerable outflow that finds a way 
to the ocean through the Pawcatuck 
River. It is navigable for steam or 
sailing craft. 

The Watchaug lands are separated 
by a narrow strip from the Champlin 
stock farm of 700 acres, which retains 
its name from the early proprietors of 
more than a century ago. This farm, 
now owned by a gentleman of wealth, 
extends to the ocean, and from it in 
colonial years were shipped to the 
West Indies quantities of cheese, oats 
and other products employing a large 
number of hands, both women and 
men. 

In 1745 George Ninegret, then chief 
sachem of the Narragansetts, con- 
veyed to Colonel Christopher Cham- 


plin and others forty acres of land on: 


the post road adjoining the Champlin 
farm for a church which was built 


*U. S. Geodetic Survey 
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there and in which Dr. McSparran at 
times preached.* 

+Like Plato, the Narragatsetts be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul, 
and this belief they affirmed came 
down from their ancestors. It could 
in no other way be accounted for, 
since they had had no acquaintance 
with civilized nations, and were thus 
ignorant of revelation, 

Probably there was never a prouder 
and more sensitive race of primitive 
people than the advanced tribes of 
North American Indians. The will- 
ingness with which a majority of the 
New England tribes yielded their 
lands to the white colonists has hardly 
been explained. 

In the reservation of ten miles 
square, as adjusted in 1709, is included 
Shumunkaug Hill, an elevation aver- 
aging two hundred feet above the sea 
level, and at some points reaching 
two hundred and twenty-three. 

History does not tell us for how 
many years or how many hundred 
years this was one of the localities 
most favored by the Narragansetts. It 
is about a mile south of Wood River 
Junction in the direction of the sea. 
The views from its heights are still in- 
teresting, although some of them have 
been temporarily obscured by the 
growth of wood. 

The decidedly health-giving quali- 
ties of this reservation are attributed to 
several causes. Its elevation above 
most fogs, whether of land or sea, 
gives it a pure, dry atmosphere; its 
drinking waters are excellent; indeed, 
there is such an absence of contami- 
nating influences that the visitor must 
applaud the choice by which this dis- 
trict was retained to the last as the 
home of the aborigines. 

Fortunately no Narragansetts of 
pure blood survived to witness the 
transfer of their favorite lands from 
the red man to the white. A careful 
estimate places less than fifty persons 
in the township, who claim any de- 
scent from the once dominant Narra- 
gansett tribe. 

*History of the Episcopal Church in Narragansett, 


p- 512. 
*t Arnold’s History of the State of Rhode Island, Vol. I, 
p. 78. 











